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The best place to be in, in hot weather, fs the 
place where we belong. The mountain or the sea- 
shore is very, well for those who ought to be there; 
but for him or her who belongs jist now in the 
crowded eity day and night, there is no place:this 
side of heaven so good as the crowded city. 


Separation separates, and separation unites. Two 
who are not one find themselves so by living apart; 
two who are one realize that they are so by attempt- 
ing to live apart. Two persons who are on friendly 
terms enjoyably when they are together, find, as they 
are away from each other, that they can get on very 
well all by themselves. Two persons who are real 
friends find in their absence from each other that the 
bond of their union is all the stronger for their enforced 
separation. Separation is a test of union, as it is also 
a test of one’s power to live alone. 


Plowing precedes sowing, sowing precedes reaping. 
If our lives are to have an autumn harvest, their sur- 
face soil will not remain unbroken in springtime and 
The plow-heel must cut in through the sod, 


summer. 





and the upturned soil-flakes must be exposed to sun- 
shine and shower. ‘“ Why, then,” says the godly 
Rutherford, “should I start at the plow of my Lord, 
that maketh deep furrows on my soul? I know he 
is no idle husbandman. . He purposeth a crop.” It 
is only when God lets us ‘alone that we have. reason 
to. fear that our lives may have no sheaves for the 


harvest. ” 


Too seldom do we think that one form of our 
charity toward the very poor is in conceding to them 
the right to enjoy the blessing of giving as well as of 
receiving. We are so impressed with their needs 
that we forget that one yet greater need, which is 
common to us all, of growing by doing, and of getting 
by giving. Says Wordsworth: 

“The poorest poor 

Long for some moments in a weary life 

When they can know and feel that they have been, 

Themselves, the fathers and the dealers-out 

Of some small blessings; have been kind to such 

As needed kindness, for this single cause, 

' That we have all of us one human heart.” 


God’s hand is present in the life of his people at 
every point; but there are crises at which it is more 
manifest than at others. The duty of keeping such 
special manifestations of his leading in view is a fair 
inference from the exhortations of the prophets to the 
Jewish people, which invited them: to dwell on the 
escape from Egypt and ‘similar deliverances. So 
the great Apostle sets us the example, in his frequent 
recurrence to the story of his apprehension by Christ 
on his way to Damascus. For we may be sure that 
it is in the moment when God seems to come closest 
to us that we discover most truly his relation to our 
lives. It is by such moments that we are to interpret 
life. as a whole, and not by the duller, less inspired, 
more wearisome, experiences of our every-day ex- 
istence. Noah»never forgot the flood, nor Jacob the 


+ | vision on Bethel. 





Men long for riches as they long for food. They 
crave love, they crave fame, they crave power, they 
crave knowledge, they crave silver and gold; and 
they live and die with their cravings unsatisfied. 
Many a man who has given his life to the pursuit of 
material wealth has died in want. This is the story 
‘of the alchemists of old, who devoted themse!ves to a 
search for the secret of turning sll things to gold. 
There was one Gabriel Plattes, for example, who 
gave long years to this study, and wrote a book on 
the subject, more ‘than two centuries ago. He told 
how he had at last succeeded in making pure gold ; 
but before he could avail himself of his discovery, he 
“dropped down dead in the London streets for want 
of food.” There is a longing that shall be satisfied, 
but it is not for gold. “ Blegsed are they that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness: for they shall be 
filled.” 





Our Lord’s miracles of healing being signs of his 
gracious work as the Saviour from sin, it is comfort- 
ing to see that they differ so much from those of 


blindness, palsy, and, above all, leprosy, and heals 
them all. In the East, leprosy is the last of horrors, 
—hopeless as consumption or cancer with us, and 
passing far beyond both in its offense to the senses. 
As all disease or physical disorder by natural analogy 
stands for sin or spiritual disorder, leprosy symbolized 
the uttermost power of evil over the human spirit. 
It was deadly, hopeless, infectious. But the Lord 
healed it again and again, sometimes in single cases, 
sometimes in groups of lepers, as the symbol of the 
truth that sin cannot get so far as to be beyond his 
saving power. “ He is able to save to the uttermost.” 
So when our consciousness of the deadliness and the 
foulness of sin casts down our hopes, let us remember 
we have a leper-cleansing Saviour, and that the 
cleansing of the leper was no harder to him than the 
cures which seem of legs difficulty or moment, 





THE BREADTH AND LENGTH, THE 
HEIGHT AND DEPTH. 


It is one of the commonest of observations that the 
length of a day we aré looking back upon seems to 
depend or what it was occupied with, We know 
that each day has the same number of hours and 
minutes with every other. But when a day has been 
lifted out of the routine, and has been filled with 
stirring events or new scenes, it lengthens out to our 
perceptions so that we find it nearly impossible to 
feel that only a day has élapsed during these occur- 
rences. This is a common experience, of those who 
have been traveling and sight-seeing. While they 
are passing by so much that is calculated to keep 
attention on the stretch and fill the memory with new 
accumulations, the days seem to become elastic in 
their length and their possibilities. 

And in fact they are longer. We live more in 
their hours than in those df an ordinary day amid 
familiar surroundings and jin the usual routine of 
occurrences. And what trlal does for us in this 
imperfect way, the growth @f insight will do for us 
still more completely. It wilh fill our lives with large 
and lively interests, which danot depend on change 
of scene or ynusual occurrencgs to make each day full 
to the brim of true living. ?Then the days are not 
to be measured by the movemént of the earth ‘on its 
axis, nor the years by its movgment round the sun, 
We are alive and awake to much, that life ac- 
quires new dimensions and is filled with a new fulness, 

Somebody has suggested that the antediluvians 
were allowed to linger on hae the centuries in 
order that by mere linear meagurement, as it were, 
they might attain to the full quantity of a life. Their 
existence had neither breadth gor height, and was 
made out by length alone. far as we can sce, 
they had neither church nor st@te, neither politics 
nor literature, neither newspaper Aor history,—noth- 
ing indeed but their individual refigion or irreligion, 
their slowly evolved family relatjonships, and their 
few mechanic arts, to fill up a Ijfe. So they vege- 
tated on through the centuries of $n existence whose 















totality of real living was rather Jess than greater 


| than that of a man of our times, Whose life is meas- 


modern pretenders to miraculous power over disease. | aired by decades, not by centuries. \Methuselah died 
| young as regards real living. : 

In modern times the same distinction is found by 
stages of civili- 


These show a natural preference for nervous dis- 
orders and other troubles easily reached’ through the 


influence of mind over body, He takes congenital | comparison of the peoples of diffe 
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zation. To be alive to more, to live more, is the 
mark of civilization. We have learned the breadth 
as well as the length of living. Human existence 
grows more complex, has a richer range of sensibili- 
ties, and consequently of powers. Human relation- 
ships are more weighted with opportunity for good 
or evil, for joy or pain. 

This, it is true, is not at the expense of longevity. 
The civilized man lives longer than the savage, the 
educated man than the uneducated. The brain 
and nerve acquire tenacity with cultivation. But 
even if it were otherwise, there would be no loss in 
the shortening of our years. “ Better fifty years of 
Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” Our days are so 
much richer in the experiences which really consti- 
tute living, that we could do with less of them than 
the Chinaman has, and yet be richer than he. Chris- 
tian society, by its transformation of our social and 
material environment, has made our life better worth 
the having, so that men guard it more carefully, and 
value it more highly than do the nations outside 
Christendom. A Chinese general can fill the trenches 
with the bodies of his soldiers, and march what are 
left into the fortress,—as one did in the conquest of 
Kuldja,—without a word of fault from any one. The 
European or American general must be able to an- 
swer, with sufficient reasons, for every life; and mul- 
titudes among us think life itself too precious to be 
spent in the prosecution of the justest and most 
honorable war. 

So much our Christian civilization has achieved for 
us in teaching us the breadth of life, and its reach of 
interests outward into nature, into other lives, into 
the world of thought and poetry, into the records of 
the past and the prophecies of the future. But the 
Apostle, in writing to the Ephesians, had discovered 
two other dimensions of lifé—the depth and the 
height. How shall we attain to these? We are 
born with the forward outlook. We naturally ac- 
quire that to the right and left of us, But the look 
up and the look down, to what is above and what is 
below, come later,'and are the crown of our develop- 
ment as moral beings. 

The downward look, the vision of the depths, is the 
vision of the sorrows and the sufferings of the world. 
It is the vision of sympathy. It comes to us when we 
realize the pains and woes under which creation 
groans. We are in a world of suffering, where pain 
seems to be wrought into the very texture of exist- 
ence. It aptedated the coming and the sinning of 
man, the geologists tell ug. There is no escape from 
it. We are made sensifive to it in every direction. 
Our fellows suffer from the cradle to the grave, and 
the grave itself is the pafting-line, where the hearts of 
the living are wounded to breaking by their loss, 
Above all, and adding the sting to all, there is sin,— 
the want of harmony with the Author of our exist- 
ence, the foulness and the disease and the paug of 
the spirit, of which silfoeteria foulness, disease, and 
pain are inadequate p@rables. And this burden lies 
on all, the common w@ of the race, the depths into 
which the eye cannot/pierce to the bottom. 

If our hearts always turned to the vision of the 
depths, we could aa pes our sanity. If even the 
mind keep its gaze/too constantly in that direction, 
it acquires a pessimistic tone, which often is thought 
a proof of devoutgess. But the height remains, 
Above a warring, jinful, woful world God reigns, 
and therefore hopejreigns, The last vision is upward. 
We have vital tions to all that the downward 
look reveals, Welcan never forget our part and lot 
in the sorrows and pains of the groaning creation. 
But more vital stiff are our relations with the Father 
of lights, who cards for all that world of wo and pain 
more than we evér can, and yet bids us lift up our 
faces into the sunghine of his smile, and rejoice there. 
It is this upwardfvision that makes the sight into the 
depths other thay maddening. Even into the depths 
within sre capacities for evil, for hate, and 
for atheism, we @are not look, except as the sight of 


gaze over a precipice and not be fascinated by its 
depths. It needs a head and heart strengthened by 
the sight of God to make this moral abyss endurable 
to our gaze, 

““T am come that they may have life, and may have 
it abundantly,” says Jesus. He has enriched us with 
life. He has shown us its breadth by opening to us 
the interest of the world of nature and of man, He 
has shown us its depth by quickening our perceptions 
of good and evil, of essential joy and pain, and by 
imparting to us a measure of his own sympathy with 
all who bear the burdens and groan under the sor- 
rows of the universe, Above all, he has shown us its 
height by calling us to the vision of the Father’s 
face, to sympathy with God’s great purposes of love, 
and to faith in the victory of those purposes over the 
evil there is in the world, 

“I bow my knees,” says the Apostle, “unto the 
Father, from whom every family in heaven and on 
earth is named, that he would grant you, according’ 
to the riches of his glory, that ye may be strength- 
ened with power through his Spirit in the inward 
man ; that Christ may dwell in your hearts through 
faith ; to the end that ye, being rooted and grounded 
in loye, may be strong to apprehend with all the 
saints what is the breadth and length and height 
and depth, and to know the love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge, that ye may be filled unto all the 
fulness of God.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Nore.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed, Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Underno circumstances isan anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the documeht is at once 
destroyed unread, Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


If one puzzles over the letter of the law, he is in a 
hopeless worry. If he looks to its spirit, he will be free 
from trouble. The Bible is not a book of rules, but it is 
a book of principles. Even the Ten Commandments 
are not arbitrary injunctions, but they are the ten clauses 
of a covenant of love. Love was in their framing, and 
in love is their fulfilling. Yet there are honest souls 
wondering over the exact requirements of these com- 
mandments, when they might have rest in the thought 
of the truth that is represented by them. A correspon- 
dent from Northern New York is in doubt as to what 
day of the week should be observed as the “sabbath.” 
Here is the statement of the case: 

The question of observing the first day of the week as the sab- 
bath has lately been brought to my mind in a very forcible man- 
ner. I haveread in regard to the matter quite thoroughly, and 
seem to find no scriptural authority for changing the day from, 
the seventh. Why should Christ take out one of the command- 
ments and change it, when God’s plan all through seems to be 
not to have them changed at all, and Christ says so plainly 
that he. came to fulfil the Jaw, not nine-tenths of it? Lama 
Presbyterian Sunday-school teacher, and I have children of 
my own ; but, after living forty years, I am now at a loss as to 
what to teach them in regard to the observance of the day, I 
feel like a child. in. regard to the matter, and wish enlighten- 
ment, 


If one understands that the fourth commandment en- 
joined the unvarying observance of a specific day of the 
calendar week as the sabbath, he is likely to be “at a 
loss ” whether he is now observing the right day; for in 
the changes that have taken place, through moving about 
the world in all these centuries, it is practically impossi- 
ble to have preserved a correct record. But if one reads 
the fourth commandment as an injunction in accordance 
with the principle that one-seventh of the time is to be 
specifically given to rest and worship, and that each six 
days of work should be followed by such a sabbath ob- 
servance, he will not concern himself whether he is 





God strengtheng us. 
: f 


It needs the strongest head to 


Israel kept, Of course, there is a practical gain in 
popular agreement as to the one day of rest and worship 
for the community generally ; but even then the clergy- 
man, and others who have to work harder on Sunday 
than on other days, must keep their sabbath at another 
time. Hence, Monday is ordinarily the ministers’ sab- 
bath. There is little gain in tracking this matter his- 
torically, when one is convinced that there never was a 
time when the duty of sabbath-keeping pivoted on the 
arrangement of the calendar week. If one would stick 
to the letter as more important than the spirit in this 
matter, let him count his days of work each week as 
beginning with Monday. Then the seventh day as the 
sabbath will come on Sunday, and his mind and_ body 
can rest conscientiously. . 





“Bible chronology ” is a misnomer. There is no sys- 
tem of chronology specifically set forth in the Bible. 
What is commonly understood as “ Bible chronology ” is 
Archbishop Usher’s calculations in that line, which have 
been given a place in the margin of our English Bibles. 
The earlier portion of these calculations is based on the 
references to the ages of the patriarchs in the recension 
of the Hebrew text from which our English yérsion was 
translated; but these ages are given differently in the 
Septuagint, or ancient Greek translation of the Old Tes- 
tament; and again in the Samaritan Pentateuch. Hence 
it is agreed by all scholars that there cannot be a com- 
mon agreement on this point while we have no fuller 
information than these conflicting records as to times 
and dates of eyents in the early Bible story. But this 
doubt is a sore perplexity to many readers, and they are 
inclined to think that the accuracy of the Bible is ques- 
tioned when the statement is made that in the matter of 
figures wé cannot be sure of the correetness of any ver- 
sion which is.yet available. A recent article in these 
columns on Babylon; by Dr. Hilprecht, contained a 
statement concerning the age of that city that is incon- 
sistent with Usher’s chronology; and this has excited 
surprise, A New York representative of the Foreign 
Sunday-school ‘Association reports as follows a question 
.on the subject from a European correspondent : 

One of my correspondents in the Foreign Sunday-school As- 
sociation, who is a diligent reader of The Sunday School Times, 
asks me to write you for an explanation of something which 
troubles him, I give a translation of this part of his letter: 
** Allow me to ask you to beg of the writer of the article on 
Babylon, of May 14, 1892, or of the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times, some explanations on biblical chronology. In the article 
by Professor Hilprecht I read: ‘Whatever the oldest designa- 
tion of the city may have been, at all events its origin dates 
about as far back as the foundation of the sacred cities of Agane 
and Nippuru,—about B.C, 4000.’ But, according to the ordi- 
nary chronology, Jesus Christ was born in the year 4004, Sup- 
posing these cities were built during the century after the 
deluge, there will be a difference between the statements of 
Professor Hilprecht and the sacred writers of at least eighteen’ 
centuries. Eighteen hundred years,—it is immense! I know) 
that it is said that the sacred writers never had the intention of; 
making an exact chronology, I cannot depend upon this affir- 
mation without clear proof.when I read the Book of Genesis, 
For example, we have the age of the patriarchs from Adam to, 
Noah (Gen. 5), and the posterity from Noah to Abraham (Gen. 
11: 10-32). I shall be very grateful if, through you, I can 
receive a satisfactory explanation in Notes on Open Letters.’’ 

“The differences in the ages of the patriarchs as given 
is the Septuagint, and in the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
and in the Masoretic Hebrew text from which our Eng- 
lish Rible is translated, are very great. These differences 
amount in the aggregate to fourteen or fifteen centuries, 
as prior to the time of Abram’s leaving Haran. As it is 
obvious that two of these sources of the three must have’ 
been varied in the copying from the original manuscript, 
we cannot be sure that any one of them is correct so far; 
and we need not fear that a direct issue is made with the 
sacred writers when we find that the testimony of the 
day records of Babylonia differs from all of these copies. 
The cuneiform inscriptions furnish as the oldest date of 
a king ruling over a city as about 3780 B.C. or 3760 B.C. 
The Jews designate the present year as 5652 from the 
creation, which would indicate 8760 B.C. as the starting. 
point, Usher’s chronology gives 4004 B.C. as the begin- 
ning. It would seem as if the Jewish calculation took 
its start from the date of the oldest Semitic king in 
Babylonia, instead of from the creation, as it accords so 
well with the cuneiform indications of that date. But 
while scholars are studying at these figures, it is well to 
bear in mind that the sacred writers have not given us 
any well-defined system of Bible chronology. The most 
zealous defenders of the inerrancy of the Bible text’ 
recognize the liability to error in copies of that text, and 
all of them agree that in the matter of figures there is 





keeping the same day of the week as the children of 


greater liability to such error than in any other line. 
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THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL. 
BY MARY BRADLEY. 


Ten spectres closed around the bed 
Whereon the man lay, not yet dead,— 
Ten spectres pitiless and grim, 

_Who each in turn did question him, 


* What are the gods,” said one, “ for, whom 
Thy heart, O sinner, hath made room? ” 

“ How often hast thou bent thy knees 

In wilful, vain idolatries? ” 

The second asked him; and a third 

Spake with his own accusing word :— 
“Hast thou not, time and time again, 
Taken the name of God in vain? ” 

** Yea, and his day,” a fourth shape cried,— 
“The day that he hath sanctified — 

How hast thou kept it holy? Thou, 

And others through thee? Answer how!” 


So one by one these shapes of dread 
Questioned the man ere he was dead :— 
“How had he rendered honor due? 
How kept the law that bade him do 
No murder, or in deed or thought ? 
How with his neighbor had he wrought 
To his own shame? How coveted, 
And borne false witness?” 

Sore bested 
The man was by the awful ten 
To whom he could but make reply, 
“Leave me at least in peace to die!” 
** Not so,” they calmly answered then. 
** We may not go from thee, unless 
“The One shall pity thy distress. 
Witt thou abide by his decree, 
And yield thyself up utterly ?” 


“Yea!” said the dying man. ‘‘ Amen! 
Let the One judge me, not the ten.”. 

And straightway at his trembling ery 
They disappeared, and he drew nigh— 
The Crucified One, in whose face 

Shone love supreme and pitying grace. 
To him, with his last fearful breath, 

The sinner cried from jaws of death : 

** Lord, thou canst save me if thou wilt— 
Let me not perish in my guilt!” 

And lo! that lost, confounded soul 
Whom the ten judged, the One made whole. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY OF APOS- 
TOLIC CHRISTIANITY. 


BY THE REV, SAMUEL W. DIKE, LL.D. 


. 

The Book of Acts, it has been said, cannot be treated 
as a history in the ordinary sense of the word. If we 
try to trace its events in their chronological order only 
or chiefly, we may entirely miss the real purpose of the 
book, and get wrong lessons from the various narratives it 
contains. I suspect, for example, that many of the current 
notions about the Holy Spirit find their support in this 
book only as their advocates utterly ignore the purpose 
of its author in reporting the cases. The explanation 
of the several instances of this special gift may not 
turn, as they suppose, on the intention to write a purely 
historical account or to set forth the need and privilege 
of all Christians. For it may be that the writer cites its 
manifestation on various occasions in evidence of a special 
object of his own; and the attempt to show a general and 
universal need from these instances is therefore to be 
made under these peculiar limitations, which are not to 
be disregarded by the student. : 

Now a similar principle should be our guide in our 
study of the social material and lessons of the book. We 
cannot understand, for example, the significance of the 
community life of the first disciples until we have Jearned 
to take a sociological view of it. By this I mean that a 
scientific estimate of the social facts and forces of the 
events and their times from the point of view taken Ly 
the orderly study of human society in its vital and struc- 
tural principles, must be an essential part of those re- 
sources with which we approach this subject. Some 
people have hastily claimed that we must adopt the 
communal system of the first Christians everywhere. 
The sociological study of the narration would teach us that 
this is scarcely more reasonable thah to hold that the 
rose of high cultivation should not be planted in a gar- 
den because the first wild rose grew in aswamp. {om- 
mon sense, as it is called, helps us a great deal. But a 
scientific sense will multiply the power of common sense. 
Let me illustrate this need of sociological study in our 
knowledge of early Christianity. 

We shall be aided throughout the book of Acts if we re- 





member a fundamental sociological principle. It is that 
the introduction, among a people, of a new religion radi- 
cally unlike the old in form and appearance, is sure to 
createa great social disturbance in almostevery way. His- 
torical sociology shows that social transformations follow 
new religions, and that their magnitude is generally in 
proportion to their difference from the old. A new priest- 
hood sooner or later, especially in earlier societies, means 
a new state of political affairs, a change in education and 
often in industry. Muhammadism, Buddism, Mormon- 
ism, illustrate this. If the new faith attempts the over- 
throw of the old, or if it seeks to engraft itself upon the 
old or to be a truer interpretation of it, while it seems to 
the adherents of the old to be destructive of its very life, 
the social convulsion is great. The disturbances that 
attended the rise of Protestantism, and later of Puritan- 
ism, are examples of this truth. The whole realm of 
politics and social life felt these religious movements 
most deeply. Religion is the nervous system of the 
social body. It therefore affects the entire social order, 
and is in turn affected by it as much as in the human 
body its own nervous energies are inseparably connected 
with everything else in it. 

The reader needs to be reminded that the Book of Acts 
treats of one of the greatest periods of this sort. The 
rise of the new faith, its obviously radical departure from 
the old, yet claiming to be the old in 11 essentials, and 
that at a period when Jewish society was breaking up 
and the political and social life of the entire outside 
world was in a condition of change, made this period 
probably one of the most remarkable, from a sociological 
point of view, in human history. For in sociology, as in 
the other sciences, the stpdy of origins and transitions 
is of the greatest value to the student. The Book of 
Acts gives us the beginnings of apostolic Christianity. 
It opens at Jerusalem. It takes us to Rome. It 
begins with a united body. First, this body seeks 
growth from the people in Jerusalem. The new reli- 
gion tries to make over its original and natural con- 
stituency, the Jewish people,—but the inevitable follows, 
The elements of division appear. They increase to 
open hostility. The breach becomes wider. Separation 
follows. Then the Samaritans are first touched. Soon 
a gleam of light about the Gentiles comes to Peter. Then 
it dawns upon Paul. It grows, and he becomes the 
apostle to the Gentiles, yet ever struggling to get his 
Israelitish brethren .to see the common social bond, 
through clearer discernment of the real unity that lies 
in all true faith. Iy all this the apostles strike social 
prejudices born‘and nourished of the great institutions 
of centuries of Jewish and heathen social life. This 
action of religious life upon society, its crystallization 
into institutions that in turn imprisoned the life they 
sought to preserve, or crushed it under their misguided 
zeal, is intensely interesting purely as a matter of scien- 
tific study in socig] development. It is of vast impor- 
tance to the practical student*of Christianity. 
long wished some competent scholar would give us a 
sociological commentary on the Acts and Epistles. I 
do not believe we can ever fully understand either until 
this work is done, and in a thoroughly scientific way. 

Let us now touch upon some of the leading institutions 
of apostolic Christianity, but entirely in a sociological 
manner. For one whose work lies in another class of 
studies must not venture, as St. Thomasius is reported 
to have said, “to put his sickle into the field of. dread 
theology.” Take the sociological significance of the 
ecclesia, to use the Greek word, the meeting or assembly, 
as it means, or the church as we call it when it is applied 
technically to a local or a larger body of Christians. 
One is interested to know whether or not this word 
“church,” as we generally use it, is the exact and full 
equivalent of the Christianity of the Acts. It will be 
seen that the title of my article avoids the former 
word, using the latter. From a scientific point of view 
Ihad no right to do otherwise. For that would have 
begged a point at issue in the study, and prejudged or 
distorted a good many subordinate questions that mjght 
arise in its course. 

The comparative study of this term ecclesia, and the 
thing for which it stands, is suggestive. We find the 
word in the account of the work of Paul at Ephesus. 
In one place it refers to the political assembly of the 
| city,—the town-meeting. In another, it designates the 
| Christian body. The thing itself was, I believe, com- 
mon to the Greek-speaking world. It plays a great part 
in its political history. Another word of similar meaning 
takes us to the Jewish synagogue, and this to the village 
life of the Jews after the Captivity, whose essential struc- 
ture closely resembles the early village of the Mediter- 
ranean. Then if we search farther and get beyond 
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philological likeness to similarity of social form, passing 
by the clubs, lodges, etc., of which Dr. Hatch and others 
make much, we soon strike substantially the same thing 
among the early Romans and the Teutons of the North. 
It appears in India,in Chinaand Japan. Indeed, acom- 
munity with its assembly is probably one of the most 
widely disseminated social institutionsin the world. Its 
study is of the utmost value in all sociological, economic, 
and political science. Looking farther, we shall find it 
the nearest of all social institutions to being all-inclusive 
and all-controlling of life under certain conditions of 
society. The interests of family, state, religion, industry, 
are under its dominance. 

When new religions break forth in archaic societies, 
and often in modern societies too, the first converts col- 
lect by themselves, In the former case, as Maine and 
others tell of the India of to-day, the néw converts 
almost immediately make a complete community of all 
their social interests. This is a practical necessity ; for 
such is the solidarity of primitive life that it is wellnigh 
impossible for ¢ member of a household or village com- 
munity to adopt a new faith without committing social 
treason. He must get out of the old body, or he will be 
ejected. And naturally, if society as a whole is made up 
of these mutually hostile communities, he finds other 
individuals, converts them religiously, and in so doing 
carries them with him socially as a matter of course; 
for their social ostracism compels thent to go with him 
into a new community of their own. 

Or if society as a larger whole, like the more advanced 
Jewish civilization of the times of the apostles, or of that 
which surrounded Joseph Smith and his Mormons, is 
radically hostile to the new order, the latter must soon 
separate from it. It sometimes must reconstruct its 
social order or invent one to suit its pectliar life. And 
later, when the social body grows and new institutions 
spring up, the old ones disappear, or, more frequently, 
shrink, or are otherwise made over. Then those communal 
features that are of an industrial or political nature pass 
into corporations of their own, or municipalities, while the 
offices of religion and perhaps educatio® are retained. 
If persecution breaks up the original community, the 
fragments, if full of strong vitality, as in the case of the 
early Christians, become the seeds of other communities, 
the extent of whose reproduction of the original communal 
type depends on the tenacity of the original forms and 
the social conditions about the new organization, The 
first xocvwvia of the apostolic company may have been, as 
suggested by the writer of “Sociological Notes,” the his- 
torical sequence of the habits of the disciples while Jesus 
was with them, But I think he will agree with mein 
seeing far more sociologically in its renewal after the 
Ascension. It was the inevitable outcome of surround- 
ing social conditions. And it is likely to rise and sub- 
side just in proportion as “imilar social conditions appear 
and disappear. The first colonists at Plymouth show 
traces of its working. , 

I have treated this case at some length for two reasons. 
It supports my contention regarding the seryice socio- 
logical study may bring to our understanding of the 
Christianity of the apostolic age. It also has a practical 
value in its hint at the solution of a problem that con- 
tinually disturbs the popular mind, which is sometimes 
perplexed if it cannot literally copy the institutions of 
the New Testament. 

Then I should like to have competent scholars look at 
the rites of the first Christians, especially baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, from "the sociological point of view. 
We touch here on disputed ground, but I will try not to 
infringe upon denominational rights. I leave the ethical 
significance of both these sacraments, and the religious 
teaching in the spiritual sense of the word, for the social 
meaning of it, the theological for the sociologica! study. 
The, ancient religions of the Mediterranean, those of 
the Aryans of India as well, and I do not know how 
many others, initiated their members with a peculiar 
rite. A common sacred meal was the token of their 
relationship in the household or other social body: 
Even the natural child was not in full the child of the 
house until it had received the initiatory rite of the family 
or community. The cereniony of adoption was gone 
through with in its case as much as with the child of 
foreign birth. It made the natural child a legal one. 
Then, too, the early Roman household followed the head 
of it into any new religious faith the latter adopted as 
a matter of course, and as naturally as the household 
stuff goes with a man when he moves his family in our 
own time. In some families in India this solidarity now 
easily carries the family into Christianity. In others, it 
ejects the convert as a traitor to the house. For in cases 





like the latter, as in early Roman law, the head of the 
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zation. To be alive to more, to live more, is the 
mark of civilization. We have learned the breadth 
as well as the length of living. Human existence 
grows more complex, has a richer range of sensibili- 
ties, and consequently of powers. Human relation- 
ships are more weighted with opportunity for good 
or evil, for joy or pain. 

This, it is true, is not at the expense of longevity. 
The civilized man lives longer than the savage, the 
educated man than the uneducated. The brain 
and nerve acquire tenacity with cultivation. But 
even if it were otherwise, there would be no loss in 
the shortening of our years. “ Better fifty years of 
Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” Our days are so 
much richer in the experiences which really consti- 
tute living, that we could do with less of them than 
the Chinaman has, and yet be richer than he. Chris- 
tian society, by its transformation of our social and 
material environment, has made our life better worth 
the having, so that men guard it more carefully, and 
value it more highly than do the nations outside 
Christendom. A Chinese general can fill the trenches 
with the bodies of his soldiers, and march what are 
left into the fortress,—as one did in the conquest of 
Kuldje,—without a word of fault from any one. The 
European or American general must be able to an- 
swer, with sufficient reasons, for every life; and mul- 
titudes among us think life itself too precious to be 
spent in the prosecution of the justest and most 
honorable war. 

So much our Christian civilization has achieved for 
us in teaching us the breadth of life, and its reach of 
interests outward into nature,into other lives, into 
the world of thought and poetry, into the records of 
the past and the prophecies of the future. But the 
Apostle, in writing to the Ephesians, had discovered 
two other dimensions of lifé,—the depth and the 
height. How shall we attain to these? We are 
born with the forward outlook. We naturally ac- 
quire that to the right and left of us, But the look 
up and the look down, to what is above and what is 
below, come later, and are the crown of our develop- 
ment as moral beings. 

The downward lock, the yision of the depths, is the 
vision of the sorrows and the sufferings of the world. 
It is the vision of sympathy. It comes to us when we 
realize the pains and woes under which creation 
groans. We are in a world of suffering, where pain 
seems to be wrought into the very texture of exist- 
ence. It antedated the coming and the sinning of 
man, the geologists tell ug. There is no escape from 
it. We are made sensifive to it in every direction. 
Our fellows suffer from the cradle to the grave, and 
the giave itself is the pafting-line, where the hearts of 
the living are wounded to breaking by their loss, 
Above all, and adding the sting to all, there is sin,— 
the want of harmony with the Author of our exist- 
ence, the foulness andj the disease and the pang of 
the spirit, of which alljmaterial foulness, disease, and 
pain are inadequate pgrables. And this burden lies 
on all, the common we of the race, the depths into 
which the eye cannot/pierce to the bottom. 

If our hearts always turned to the vision of the 
depths, we could me caps our sanity. If even the 
mind keep its gaze/too constantly in that direction, 
it acquires a pessimistic tone, which often is thought 
a proof of devoutwess. But the height remains, 
Above a warring, ginful, woful world God reigns, 
and therefore hope/reigns. The last vision is upward. 
We have vital tions to all that the downward 
look reveals. Welcan never forget our part and lot 
in the sorrows ang pains of the groaning creation. 
But more vital stil] are our relations with the Father 
of lights, who cares for all that world of wo and pain 
more than we evér can, and yet bids us lift up our 
faces into the sunghine of his smile, and rejoice there. 
It is this upwardfvision that makes the sight into the 
depths other thay maddening. Even into the depths 
within srt the capacities for evil, for hate, and 
for atheism, we Gare not look, except as the sight of 
God strengtheng us. 


gaze over a precipice and not be fascinated by its 
depths. It needs a head and heart strengthened by 
the sight of God to make this moral abyss endurable 
to our gaze, 

““T am come that they may have life, and may have 
it abundantly,” says Jesus. He has enriched us with 
life. He has shown us its breadth by opening to us 
the interest of the world of nature and of man, He 
has shown us its depth by quickening our perceptions 
of good and evil, of essential joy and pain, and by 
imparting to us a measure of his own sympathy with 
all who bear the burdens and groan under the sor- 
rows of the universe. Above all, he has shown us its 
height by calling us to the vision of the Father’s 
face, to sympathy with God’s great purposes of love, 
and to faith in the victory of those purposes over the 
evil there is in the world, 

“I bow my knees,” says the Apostle, “unto the 
Father, from whom every family in heaven and on 
earth is named, that he would grant you, according’ 
to the riches of his glory, that ye may be strength- 
ened with power through his Spirit in the inward 
man ; that Christ may dwell in your hearts through 
faith ; to the end that ye, being rooted and grounded 
in love, may be strong to apprehend with all the 
saints what is the breadth and length and height 
and depth, and to know the love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge, that ye may be filled unto all the 
fulness of God.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Nore.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed, Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Underno circumstances isan anonymous létter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the documeht is at once 
destroyed unread, Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 





If one puzzles over the letter of the law, he is in a 
hopeless worry. If he looks to its spirit, he will be free 
from trouble. The Bible is not a book of rules, but it is 
a book of principles. Even the Ten Commandments 
are not arbitrary injunctions, but they are the ten clauses 
of a covenant of love. Love was in their framing, and 
in love is their fulfilling. Yet there are honest souls 
wondering over the exact requirements of these com- 
mandments, when they might have rest in the thought 
of the trath that is represented by them. A correspon- 
dent from Northern New York is in doubt as to what 
day of the week should be observed as the “sabbath.” 
Here is the statement of the case: 

The question of observing the first day of the week as the sab- 
bath has lately been brought to my mind in a very forcible man- 
ner. I haveread in regard to the mafter quite thoroughly, and 
seem to find no scriptural authority for changing the day from, 
the seventh. Why should Christ take out one of the command- 
ments and change it, when God’s plan all through seems to be 
not to have them changed at all, and Christ says so plainly 
that he came to fulfil the Jaw, not nine-tenths of it? Iam @ 
Presbyterian Sunday-school teacher, and I have children of 
my own; but, after living forty years, I am now at a loss as to 
what to teach them in regard to the observance of the day, I 
feel like a child. in regard to the matter, and wish enlighten- 
ment. 


If one understands that the fourth commandment en- 
joined the unvarying observance of a specific day of the 
calendar week as the sabbath, he is likely to be “at a 
loss” whether he is now observing the right day; for in 
the changes that have taken place, through moving about 
the world in all these centuries, it is practically impossi- 
ble to have preserved a correct record. But if one reads 
| the fourth commandment as an injunction in accordance 
with the principle that one-seventh of the time is to be 
specifically given to rest and worship, and that each six 
days of work should be followed by such a sabbath ob- 
servance, he: will not concern himself whether he is 
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Israel kept, Of course, there is a practical gain in 
popular agreement as to the one day of rest and worship 
for the community generally ; but even then the clergy- 
man, and others who have to work harder on Sunday 
than on other days, must keep their sabbath at another 
time. Hence, Monday is ordinarily the ministers’ sab- 
bath. There is little gain in tracking this matter his- 
torically, when one is convinced that there never was a 
time when the duty of sabbath-keeping pivoted on the 
arrangement of the calendar week. If one would stick 
to the letter as more important than the spirit in this 
matter, let him count his days of work each week as 
beginning with Monday. Then the seventh day as the 
sabbath will come on Sunday, and his mind and_ body 
can rest conscientiously. . 

“ Bible chronology” is a misnomer. There is no sys- 
tem of chronology specifically set forth in the Bible. 
What is commonly understood as “ Bible chronology ” is 
Archbishop Usher’s calculations in that line, which have 
been given a place in the margin of our English Bibles. 
The earlier portion of these calculations is based on the 
references to the ages of the patriarchs in the recension 
of the Hebrew text from which our English vérsion was 
translated; but these ages are given differently in the 
Septuagint, or ancient Greek translation of the Old Tes- 
tament; and again in the Samaritan Pentateuch. Hence 
it is agreed by all scholars that there cannot be a com- 
mon agreement on this point while we have no fuller 
information than these conflicting records as to times 
and dates of eyents.in the early Bible story. But this 
doubt is a sore perplexity to many readers, and they are 
inclined to think that the accuracy of the Bible is ques- 
tioned when the statement is made that in the matter of 
figures wé cannot be sure of the correetness of any ver- 
sion which is. yet available. A recent article in these 
columns on Babylon, by Dr. Hilprecht, contained a 
statement concerning the age of that city that is incon- 
sistent with Usher’s chronology; and this has excited 
surprise, A New York representative of the Foreign 
Sunday-school Association reports as follows a question 
.on the subject from a European correspondent : 

One of my correspondents in the Foreign Sunday-school As- 
sociation, who is a diligent reader of The Sunday School Times, 
asks me to write you for an explanation of something which 
troubles him, I give a translation of this part of his letter: 
** Allow me to ask you to beg of the writer of the article on 
Babylon, of May 14, 1892, or of the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times, some explanations on’biblical chronology. In the article 
by Professor Hilprecht I read: ‘Whatever the oldest designa- 
tion of the city may have been, at all events its origin dates 
about as far back as the foundation of the sacred cities of Agane 
and Nippuru,—about B.C, 4000.’ But, according to the ordi- 
nary chronology, Jesus Christ was born in the year 4004, Sup- 
posing these cities were built during the century after the 
deluge, there will be a difference between the statements of 
Professor Hilprecht and the sacred writers of at least eighteen 
centuries. Eighteen hundred years,—it is immense! I know, 
that it is said that the sacred writers never had the intention of; 
making an exact chronology, I caunot depend upon this affir- 
mation without clear proof.when I read the Book of Genesis, 
For example, we haye the age of the patriarchs from Adam to, 
Nosh (Gen, 5), and the posterity from Noah to Abraham (Gen. 
11: 10-32). I shall be very grateful if, through you, I caw 
receive a satisfactory explanation in Notes on Open Letters.”’ 

The differences in the ages of the patriarchs as given. 
im the Septuagint, and in the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
and in the Masoretic Hebrew text from which our Eng- 
lish Bible is translated, are very great. These differences 
amount in the aggregate to fourteen or fifteen centuries, 
as prior to the time of Abram’s leaving Haran. As it is 
obvious that two of these sources of the three must have’ 
been varied in the copying from the original manuscript, 
we cannot be sure that any one of them is correct so far; 
and we need not fear that a direct issue is made with the 
sacred writers when we find that the testimony of the 
day records of Babylonia differs from all of these copies. 
The cuneiform inscriptions furnish as the oldest date of 
a king ruling over a city as about 3780 B.C. or 3760 B.C. 
The Jews designate the present year as 5652 from the 
creation, which would indicate 3760 B.C. as the starting. 
point, Usher’s chronology gives 4004 B.C. as the begin- 
ning. It would seem as if the Jewish calculation took 
its start from the date of the oldest Semitic king in 
Babylonia, instead of from the creation, as it accords so 
well with the cuneiform indications of that date. But 
while scholars are studying at these figures, it is well to 
bear in mind that the sacred writers have not given us 
any well-defined system of Bible chronology. The most 
zealous defenders of the inerrancy of the Bible text’ 
recognize the liability to error in copies of that text, and 
all of them agree that in the matter of figures there is 
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greater liability to such error than in any other line. 
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THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL. 
BY MARY BRADLEY, 


Ten spectres closed around the bed 
Whereon the man lay, not yet dead,— 
Ten spectres pitiless and grim, 

_-Who each in turn did question him, 


“ What are the gods,” said one, “ for, whom 
Thy heart, O sinner, hath made room? ” 

“ How often hast thou bent thy knees 

In wilful, vain idolatries? ”’ 

The second asked him; and a third 

Spake with his own accusing word :— 

“ Hast thou not, time and time again, 
Taken the name of God in vain? ” 

“Yea, and his day,” a fourth shape cried,— 
“The day that he hath sanctified— 

How hast thou kept it holy? Thou, 

And others through thee? Answer how!” 


So one by one these shapes of dread 
Questioned the man ere he was dead :— 
“How had he rendered honor due ? 
How kept the law that bade him do 
No murder, or in deed or thought ? 
) How with his neighbor had he wrought 
To his own shame? How coveted, 
And borne false witness ?”’ 
Sore bested 
The man was by the awful ten 
To whom he could but make reply, 
“Leave me at least in peace to die!” 
** Not so,” they calmly answered then. 


, ** We may not go from thee, unless 
“ The One shall pity thy distress. 
f Witt thou abide by his decree, 


And yield thyself up utterly?” 


“Yea!” said the dying man. ‘‘ Amen! 
Let the One judge me, not the ten.”. 


al 








- And straightway at his trembling ery 
l They disappeared, and he drew nigh— 
1 The Crucified One, in whose face 
Shone love supreme and pitying grace. 
To him, with his last fearful breath, 
The sinner cried from jaws of death : 
P “Lord, thou canst save me if thou wilt— 
» Let me not perish in my guilt!” 
a And lo! that lost, confounded soul 
: Whom the ten judged, the One made whole. 
: Brooklyn, N. Y. 
e , 
: THE SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY OF APOS- 
" TOLIC CHRISTIANITY. 
/- BY THE REV, SAMUEL W. DIKE, LL.D, 
= * 
> The Book of Acts, it has been said, cannot be treated 
f as a history in the ordinary sense of the word. If we 
ni try to trace its events in their chronological order only 
vy or chiefly, we may entirely miss the real purpose of the 
pf book, and get wrong lessons from the various narratives it 
(‘ contains. I suspect, for example, that many of the current 
a notions about the Holy Spirit find their support in this 
" book only as their advocates utterly ignore the purpose 
e of its author in reporting the cases. The explanation 
of the several instances of this special gift may not 
turn, as they suppose, on the intention to write a purely 
n P P s.¢ 
historical account or to set forth the need and privilege 
L, ‘wr , i 2 
) of all Christians. For it may be that the writer cites its 
a manifestation on various occasions in evidence of a special 
. object of his own; and the attempt to show a general and 
‘s universal need from these instances is therefore to be 
if made under these peculiar limitations, which are not to 
be disregarded by the student. 
t, ~ ‘ eee Py ee 
“a Now a similar principle should be our guide in our 
< study of the social material and lessons of the book. We 
cannot understand, for example, the significance of the 
e Nee aaaih ‘ 
. community life of the first disciples until we have Jearned 
f to take a sociological view of it. By this I mean that a 
Me scientific estimate of the social facts and forces of the 
Y events and their times from the point of view taken Ly 
" the orderly study of human society in its vital and struc- 
- tural principles, must be an essential part of those re- 


k sources with which we approach this subject. Some 
people have hastily claimed that we must adopt the 





5 communal system of the first Christians everywhere. 
~ The sociological study of the narration would teach us that | 
i) this is scarcely more reasonable thah to hold that the | 
. rose of high cultivation should not be planted in a gar- 
den because the first wild rose grew in aswamp. {om- 
st inks 
ee mon sense, as it is called, helps us a great deal. But a 
d scientific sense will multiply the power of common sense. 
ig Let me illustrate this need of sociological study in our 


knowledge of early Christianity. 
We shall be aided throughout the book of Acts if we re- 











member a fundamental sociological principle. It is that 
the introduction, among a people, of a new religion radi- 
cally unlike the old in form and appearance, is sure to 
createa great social disturbance in almostevery way. His- 
torical sociology shows that social transformations follow 
new religions, and that their magnitude is generally in 
proportion to their difference from the old. A new priest- 
hood sooner or later, especially in earlier societies, means 
a new state of political affairs, a change in education and 
often in industry. Muhammadism, Buddism, Mormon- 
ism, illustrate this. If the new faith attempts the over- 
throw of the old, or if it seeks to engraft itself upon the 
old or to be a truer interpretation of it, while it seems to 
the adherents of the old to be destructive of its very life, 
the social convulsion is great. The disturbances that 
attended the rise of Protestantism, and later of Puritan- 
ism, are examples of this truth. The whole realm of 
politics and social life felt these religious movements 
most deeply. Religion is the nervous system of the 
social body. It therefore affects the entire social order, 
and is in turn affected by it as much as in the human 
body its own nervous energies are inseparably connected 
with everything else in it. 

The reader needs to be reminded that the Book of Acts 
treats of one of the greatest periods of this sort. The 
rise of the new faith, its obviously radical departure from 
the old, yet claiming to be the old in 11 essentials, and 
that at a period when Jewish society was breaking up 
and the political and social life of the entire outside 
world was in a condition of change, made this period 
probably one of the most remarkable, from a sociological 
point of view, in human history. For in sociology, as in 
the other sciences, the stpdy of origins and transitions 
is of the greatest value to the student. The Book of 
Acts gives us the beginnings of apostolic Christianity. 
It opens at Jerusalem. It takes us to Rome. It 
begins with a united body. First, this body seeks 
growth from the people in Jerusalem. The new reli- 
gion tries to make over its original and natural con- 
stituency, the Jewish people,—but the inevitable follows. 
The elements of division appear. They increase to 
open hostility. The breach becomes wider. Separation 
follows. Then the Samaritans are first touched. Soon 
a gleam of light about the Gentiles comes to Peter. Then 
it dawns upon Paul. It grows, and he becomes the 
apostle to the Gentiles, yet ever struggling to get his 
Israelitish brethren .to see the common social bond, 
through clearer discernment of the real unity that lies 
in all true faith. Iy all this the apostles strike social 
prejudices born‘and nourished of the great institutions 
of centuries of Jewish and heathen social life. This 
action of religious life upon society, its crystallization 
into institutions that in turn imprisoned the life they 
sought to preserve, or crushed it under their misguided 
zeal, is intensely interesting purely as a matter of scien- 
tific study in socig] development. It is of vast impor- 
tance to the practical student*of Christianity. I have’ 
long wished some competent scholar would give us a 
sociological commentary on the Acts and Epistles. I 
do not believe we can ever fully understand either until 
this work is done, and in a thoroughly scientific way. 

Let us now touch upon some of the leading institutions 
of apostolic Christianity, but entirely in a sociological 
manner. For one whose work lies in another class of 
studies must not venture, as St. Thomasius is reported 
to have said, “‘ to put his sickle into the field of. dread 
theology.” Take the sociological significance of the 
ecclesia, to use the Greek word, the meeting or assembly, 
as it means, or the church as we call it when it is applied 
technically to a local or a larger body of Christians. 
One is interested to know whether or not this word 
“church,” as we generally use it, is the exact and full 
equivalent of the Christianity of the Acts. It will be 
seen that the title of my article avoids the former 
word, using the latter. From a scientific point of view 
I had no right to do otherwise. For that would have 
begged a point at issue in the study, and prejudged or 
distorted a good many subordinate questions that might 
arise in its course. 

The comparative study of this term ecclesia, and the 
thing for which it stands, is suggestive. We find the 


philological likeness to similarity of social form, passing 
by the clubs, lodges, etc., of which Dr. Hatch and others 
make much, we soon strike substantially the same thing 
among the early Romans and the Teutons of the North. 
It appears in India,in Chinaand Japan. Indeed, acom- 
munity with its assembly is probably one of the most 
widely disseminated social institutionsin the world, Its 
study is of the utmost value in all sociological, economic, 
and political science. Looking farther, we shall find it 
the nearest of all social institutions to being all-inclusive 
and all-controlling of life under certain conditions of 


are under its dominance. 

When new religions break forth in archaic societies, 
and often in modern societies too, the first converts col- 
lect by themselves, In the former case, as Maine and 
others tell of the India of to-day, the néw converts 
almost immediately make a complete community of all 
their social interests, This is a practical necessity ; for 
such is the solidarity of primitive life that it is wellnigh 
impossible for ¢ member of a household or village com- 
munity to adopt a new faith without:committing social 
treason. He must get out of the old body, or he will be 
ejected. And naturally, if society as a whole is made up 
of these mutually hostile communities, he finds other 
individuals, converts them religiously, and in so doing 
carries them with him socially as a matter of course; 
for their social ostracism compels thent to go with him 
into a new community of their own. 

Or if society as a larger whole, like the more advanced 
Jewish civilization of the times of the apostles, or of that 
which surrounded Joseph Smith and his Mormons, is 
radically hostile to the new order, the latter must soon 
separate from it. It sometimes must, reconstruct its 
social order or invent one to suit its pectliar life. And 
later, when the social body grows and new institutions 
spring up, the old ones disappear, or, more frequently, 
shrink, or are otherwise made over. Then those communal 
features that are of an industrial or political nature pass 
into corporations of their own, or municipalities, while the 
offices of religion and perhaps educatio® are retained. 
If persecution breaks up the original community, the 
fragments, if full of strong vitality, as in the case of the 
early Christians, become the seeds of other communities, 
the extent of whose reproduction of the original communal 
type depends on the tenacity of the original forms and 
the social conditions about the new organization, The 
first xowwvia of the apostolic company may have been, as 
suggested by the writer of ‘‘ Sociological Notes,” the his- 
torical sequence of the habits of the disciples while Jesus 
was with them, But I think he will agree with me in 
seeing far more sociologically in its renewal after the 
Ascension. It was the inevitable outcome of surround- 
ing social conditions. And it is likely to rise and sub- 
side just in proportion as Mmilar social conditions appear 
and disappear. The first colonists at Plymouth show 
traces of its working. 

I have treated this case at some length for two reasons. 
It supports my contention regarding the service socio- 
logical study may bring to our understanding of the 
Christianity of the apostolic age. It also has a practical 
value in its hint at the solution of a problem that con- 
tinually disturbs the popular mind, which is sometimes 
perplexed if it cannot literally copy the institutions of 
the New Testament. 

Then I should like to have competent scholars look at 
the rites of the first Christians, especially baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, from *the sociological point of view. 
We touch here on disputed ground, but I will try not to 
infringe upon denominational rights. I leave the ethical 
significance of both these sacraments, and the religious 
teaching in the spiritual sense of the word, for the social 
meaning of it, the theological for the sociological! study. 
The ancient religions of the Mediterranean, those of 
the Aryans of India as well, and I do not know how 
many others, initiated their members with a peculiar 
rite. A common sacred meal was the token of their 
relationship in the household or other social body- 
Even the natural child was not in full the child of the 
house until it had received the initiatory rite of the family 








| Christian body. The thing itself was, I believe, com- 
| mon to the Greek-speaking world. It plays a great part 
| in its political history. Another word of similar meaning 
| takes us to the Jewish synagogue, and this to the village 
| life of the Jews after the Captivity, whose essential struc- 
ture closely resembles the early village of the Mediter- 
ranean. Then if we search farther and get beyond 


| word in the account of the work of Paul at Ephesus. | 
In one place it refers to the political assembly of the | 


city,—the town-meeting. In another, it designates the Then, too, the early Roman household followed the head 





or community. The cerenfony of adoption was gone 
through with in its case as much as with the child of 
foreign birth. It made the natural child a legal one. 


of it into any new religious faith the latter adopted as 
a matter of course, and as naturally as the household 
stuff goes with a man wifen he moves his family in our 
own time. In some families in India this solidarity now 
easily carries the family into Christianity. In others, it 
ejects the convert as a traitor to the house. For in cases 
like the latter, as in early Roman law, the head of the 


society. The interests of family, state, religion, industry, 
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house is simply trustee of the property, both in fact and 
in forms But in others he controls it enough to carry 
all with him. In early times, the will as an instrument 
for the partition of property was unnecessary, for there 
was very little private property to dispose of. The object 
was to keep the common property together. Individual 
inheritance came in afterwards, The old resort to adop- 
tion to secure inheritance passed away, and the indi- 
vidual became an heir as we understand this word, and 
a will took the place of the legal fiction of adoption. 
Any one will readily see that it would be of great ser- 
vice to the student, in his explanation of the conversion 


body, if he could know how far the social and legal 
ideas of early Rome and Greece still held in the better 
households of the times. Was the original Philippian 
household of this character, or had it the individualistic 
relations of the period when contract had largely swept 
away status, and an aggregation of individuals had been 
substituted for the old domestic solidarity? The Western 
and modern mind, unless it has learned to read and 
think in historical and sociological ways, can hardly 
solve the social questions which the Acts and the Epis- 
tles present to us. One wishes to ask, Was Paul familiar 
with early or Jatér Roman law? What was the case 
with him and those to whom he wrote when he spoke of 
adoption or of inheritance? And so on. 

But my space is already full. I simply wish to increase 
the interest the valuable Seciological Notes of The Sun- 
day School Timés have awakened in this part of the 
study of the Bible, and especially in the sociological 
study of early (Christianity. Professor Thompson’s re- 
markable article (of June 25) shows what a flood of 
light this kind jof study can throw on a modern social 
institution like&he saloon. I have been able to touch 
three or four points only, and to stop at some of these 
just long enough to point to the path. The weekly notes 
will doubtless add much to what has been said here. 

Auburndale, dass. ; 
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' WHAT IF? 


BY JOEL BENTON, 
’ 


What if the currents of your life 
Are roiled and vexed, and go amiss, 
And trouble your whole portion is? 
Faint not,—all victory comes through strife. 


What if dark clouds make up your sky, 
}And every wind’s and tide’s attack 
Is pushing hard to beat you back ? 
Court not despair,—still harder try. 


What if your friends keep out of view, 
And, while you sorrow, seem like those 
Who wear the livery of your foes? 

Fret not, but battle on anew. 


What if a thousand shafts of wrong, 
And grievous obstacles, and hate, 
Pursue you early, long, and late? 

Yield not, but keep your courage strong. 


What if the world seems simply made 
To sweep your dearest hopes away, 
And balk your efforts day by day ? 

Care not,—move onward unafraid. 


* What if your best work brings but pain, 
Perplexity and loss and doubt? 
Faint not, but fight the battle out; 
No worthy life is lived in vain. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


MUTUAL ASSISTANCE. 


BY THE REY. 8. F. HOTCHKIN, 


The Holy: Scriptures compare God’s people to, the 
different members of the body, which must work in 
unison. The heart, as the engine of aship, drives the 
whole complicated machine. The eye, as a pilot, guides 
‘it; or the heart may be likened to the mainspring of a 
watch which rules its motions. Eye, hand, and foot, are 
needed to aid each other. The root of a tree is hidden 
in the dark earth, but it shéws its power in the green 
leaf sparkling in the sun, fed by the sap; so the Spirit 
of God works through all the members of Christ. If the 
hand moves in walking, it is to balance the motion of 
the foot; in climbing, the feet must work with the 
hands; so it is in climbing heavenward. In church, 
Sunday-school, or in family $r government, this co- 
working is needful. 

In one of Melville’s sermons before the Corporation of 
Trinity House, he dwells on the idea that the least may 





is served by the field,” and the peasant is needful as well 
as the ruler. The poor need the rich, and the rich need 
the poor. The beggar helps the alms-giver by stirring 
his charitable feeling. A general needs his troops. A 
clergyman is strengthened by his people’s faith, as Keble 
sings : 
so “ And of our scholars let us learn 
Our own forgotten lore.” 


Spurgeon was once comforted by hearing another use 
his own sermon, The piety of the poor “Shepherd of 
Salisbury Plain,’ delineated by Hannah More, may 
instruct a monarch that a hovel may become a palace if 
the Son of God visits it. The man of commerce pro- 
vides for the sailor in his hospital, and the sailor serves 
him in return, It is well to ask ourselves if we are 
doing our parts'as members of the body of Christ in 
expectation of the judgment. As to united action, 
Kingsley says: “ Who should lean on me and yet sup- 
port me,—supply my defects, although with lesser light, 
as the old moon fills up the circle of the new.” The 
mother carries the babe who cannot walk; in later years 
she leans on the same babe, now a woman. 
Sympathy makes conjoint labor light. It has been 
thought that perhaps “fellow” in this sense may come 
from the word “ feel.” A fellow-feeling exists between 
those of the same nation or city, and sometimes they 
will defend the persons and goods of each other at the 
risk of life. In church and family life the bond may be 
yet stronger; as the Holy Spirit, like the life-blood, eir- 
culates through every part, edifying it in love. In 
Malachi 3 : 16 we read that those who feared God spake 
to each other, confirming mutua! goodness, and guarding 
against the suggestions of the wicked. After Christ’s 
departure, his disciples meet together for sympathy and 
united worship; and so it has been to this day, voices 
and hearts in unison aid each other. 

Cicero declares that we should assist others most when 
they most need assistance. Some run to the help of the 
strong, but “ the slippery paths of youth” require more 
aid. The drowning man, or one in a burning house, 
meets ready relief; but spiritual danger is not less im- 
portant, 

Horace, in Ars Poetica, asserts that nature and art, 
study and genius, must combine to make a good poet; 
so meditation on the writings of Christian authors assists 
those who are to teach others. He who stimulates thought 
as a whetstone or file, ‘‘sharpeneth the countenance of 
his friend” (Proy. 27: 17). While there is a blessing for 
those who thus aid others, there is acurse for those who 
break this bond of mutual assistance. The false witness 
was to suffer the penalty intended for his victim (Deut. 
19: 61). 

Tke man or woman may help one who breaks stones 
by the roadside, by a smile or kindly word, and-a child 
may lead others by its gentle ways (Isa. 11:6). I once 
heard an aged clergyman say that he had remembered 
‘pleasantly through life the kindly greeting of a man 
through whose yard he used to pass to work when a 
boy. 

Those who help others for Christ’s sake are helped in 
turn. In the beautiful legend, St. Christopher bears the 
child Jesus over the dangerous stream on his giant 
shoulders, and is also borne by Him in his devoted work. 
St. Paul could do all things through the strengthening 
grace of Christ. Bishop Christopher Wordsworth, in his 
“Commentary on the Greek Testament,” at St. Matthew 
10 : 41, concerning the reward of receiving a righteous 
man, quotes Gregory the Great thus: “‘ The elm, though 
barren, helps the vine, which it supports, to bear fruit.” 
A discouraged Sunday-school teacher should consider 
that some pupil may become a faithful minister of Christ, 
and bless thousands as the resuit of seed sown in tears. 
Influence is handed down as a richer legacy than money, 
and all good people can give that tribute to God. Men 
build houses and plant trees for use after they are dead; 
but character-building is more important than house- 
building, for this life or for eternity. In the earthly 
houge, mason and carpenter and glazier combine to form 
a mansion for beauty and comfort; aad many toil together 
to construct the spiritual house as the temple of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Combination in religion is a necessity. Ants, in a 
flood, hold to each other, and float on its surface, 
Friendly Christian advice keeps a head above the floods 
of temptation: The strong bear “the infirmities of the 
weak”’.(Rom. 15: 1), obeying the injunction of Scripture; 


life, and is redolent with the perfume that anoints the 
feet of Christ. The magnetic touch of faith makes new 
needles point to the pole. Houses and places are sought 





serve the greatest, as Solomon declares that “the king 





imitate glorious ancestors; how much more should they 
strive to follow Christian leaders, ‘till we all come in 
the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of 
God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ” (Eph. 4 : 13). 

Bustleton, Pa. 





A FEW THOUGHTS ON TEXTS. 


4 
BY THE REV. JOHN 8, ZELIE. 


In this time of general reinstatement of all the abused 
and weak and discarded things of this world, it has oc- 
curred to us to say a few words in defense of texts; for 
they have been much abused, both by way of overloading 
and of contempt. So fearfully full of dull prejudices 
against them have our peoplé become that the ministers 
have to be exceedingly wary in their choice of them. 
There are several kinds of texts. ‘Old texts,” which 
shut the doors’of people s minds as soon as they knock; 
“large texts,” which hover about the minister’s spiritudl 
heights, but which he cannot yet condense into spiritual 
rain, and which are cloudland for most of the people; 
“little texts,” the chips gathered up after the great texts 
are launched; and “original texts,” which catch the 
people,—a kind of spiritual condiment which produces 
thorough-going spiritual dyspepsia in a few years, and 
disinclines them to anything so plain as bread. 

There are “old texts” from which the hearer turns 
away as soon as announced, thinking them threadbare, 
and knowing just what will be said about them. 
To call an old text “exhausted” is to say that we are 
exhausted as regards that text. The trouble with the 
old texts is that they have been misused. Some of them 
have grown old and wrinkled before their time. Many 
a pinched face and thin form among the homes of these 
Litchfield hills might come back to health and freshness 
if it could only borrow’ a little time out of the vast 
treasury of the future, or mortgage a month or two to 
eternity, and redeem it the next year with better work 
and new spirit. And just so with texts. A little kind; 
ness and patience will unfurrow the most wrinkled. 
Take off the harness of commonplace exhortation or of 
doctrine; let them go back home again for a few months 
into the heart and times of their authors, and they will 
come back .younger.than all the “original” texts.in 
the world.’ Sometimes, even new, we get an uncon- 
scious side-glance at these old texts, and see visions of 
beauty and youth there which have been clouded by 
overwork, 

Texts are very sensitive about being called “old.” 
None of them feel old. Now and then, when the min- 
ister is unusually interesting on an “old text,” we think 
it has gotten a new lease of life. No. It is the minister 
who: has gotten a new lease of life. The text gave it to 
him, and will to you. And the next time we are about 
to turn. away from an old text, let us stop and wonder 
whether we or‘the text have lost freshness. We hear a 
good sermon on an old text, and think the preacher has 
stopped that text, and that now it will stay behind, and 
give others a chance. The preacher has overtaken what 
of its meaning was still walking on ahead of our under- 
standing, and henceforth it will fall behind, and let us 
pass ou. Perhaps we hear it again within a year or two, 
and remember that we have passed that text on the road 
of thought, only to find that it has passed us, and is 
away on ahead, So much for ‘old texts.” They will be 
young independent of the elixirs of our originality. 

“Little texts.” Easy for the minister, easy for the 
people. Pleasantly impoverishing for all concernedi 
The kind about which people ask the minister to print 
his sermons; talked about in the vestibule, warming the 
people with a paper fire. Homiletical curiosities, eddies 
along the shore of the river of truth. Texts which make 
the minister feel that he has not moved on any, and make 
the people feel that they do not need to. Religion in 
parcels-for the people to take home. Sermons with truth 
completed in them, instead of having one end open to 
eternity for expansion and growth. They exact more of 
preacher and people than the great texts. It is easier to 
get along with mysteries in the long run. , 

The little texts demand q great deal of ingenuity. The 
great texts take so much for granted that they are better 
masters to serve; they are generous, though exacting at 
first, deal in grea® outlines, atmospheres, inspirations} 
and make us feel sure that we are stronger without com- 
ing dpwn to tell us why. The people who hear them 


and though the vessel is earthen, it contains the water of | may not feel quite so sure that “that was a good ser- 


mon,” but will realize, after a year or two of them, that 
they have been swept on into the heart of things. 
Then there are the sermons on “ original texts,” good 





because they preserve the memory of great names, Men 


for advertising purposes. They insure attention. Atten- 
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tion is worth a very high price, no doubt, but there are 
artificial prices. This kind of text does not pay in any- 
thing but attention for the time being. It does not bring 
in the kind of attention which makes heart and life, 
hands and feet, attend, but brings in only attention of 
the face and the ear. . 

And on the matter of texts in general, a few words 
may be said. Does the text introduce the sermon, or 
the sermon the text? The pulpit is divided. All 
preachers pretend that it is the latter. The people 
fayor the former view. The text often unlocks the 
door to the people’s thought, and the preacher goes in 
and locks out the text. On the whole, texts have been 
too patient with us all, and it is time we gave them more 
honor than their introducers. 

The relation of the minister to the text also needs 
attention. The text comes to the people as a seed. All 
the minister ought to do is to put it into the cold or 
lukewarm water of his and the people’s understanding, 
and in the half-hour of preaching get it sprouted. The 
clergy have no magic by which they can produce a full- 
grown plant in the sight of the audience. The intellec- 
tual garrets of the people are full of the dry seeds of texts 
which have been given them, but which have never been 
sprouted. 

Instead of getting new texts, what we need is to bring 
out the old ones, and give them the sunlight of attention 
and the watering of some real spiritual thought. 

Plymouth, Conn. 





THE CZAR’S GREAT PARENTLESS 
FAMILY. 


BY HARRIET M. OGDEN NEVIN, 


In no country are homeless babies provided for in such 
great numbers as in Russia. The main Foundling Hos- 
pital is in Moscow, but it has a branch in St. Petersburg 
nearly as large. It was founded by the Empress Cathe- 
rine II., and at the time of the writer’s visit those in 
charge had thirty-six thousand children under their care. 
During the seven preceding months ten thousand had 
been received, fifty were brought in in one day by alittle 
after noon, while, during the comparatively short time it 
took to. go through some of the wards, twenty-four little 
ones were handed over to the tender mercies of the 
attendants. 

There are large wards and buildings of various kinds 
full of little children, but many are boarded out all over 
the country. The farmers who take them receive thir- 
teen roubles, about $7.80, a month for their care. It is 
maintained by the government, and all children tendered 
must be received. For some time the rules were very 
strict ; and when a mother brought her child there, driven 
by dire poverty perhaps and other mouths at home to 
feed, she was obliged to relinquish it forever, and never 
afterward would know ‘even where it had been taken. 
But the present empress changed all this, and now the 
parents can know where their children are, and can 
reclaim them at any time. 

The girls are kept under the control of the govern- 
ment until they are twenty-one years of age, and the 
boys until they have learned a trade By which they can 
provide for themselves, They are taught whatever they 
show any talent for, and the children of noble parents 
are taught the same as those of parentage lower in the 
social scale. In one of the wards are noblemen’s chil- 
dren, both parents dead and no near relatives to care for 
them ; some of them were very pretty, and all courtesied 
as the visitors entered, and spoke most politely. They 
were eating their dinner of fried meat, cucumbers, a very 
sour drink made of rye and called “ kvass,” and sweet- 
meats. 

In another room were a hundred and thirty children 
and forty-four nurses, each nurse having charge of three 
babies, some of whom are only a day old. Some very 
delicate little ones were enclosed in glass cases with 
padded sides so that no breath of cold air could strike 
them, and others had large vessels of hot water under 
them ; the water in the vessels was changed twice daily. 
In the arms of one of the nurses was a tiny baby dying. 
At the pitiful sight tears came unbidden ; but the heart- 
less, or perhaps custom-hardened, attendant seemed to 
think little of it, and carelessly pointed out the small 
wooden box even then waiting just outside the window 
to receive it as soon as the last faint breath should cease. 
The nurses were very ugly, coarse-looking women wear- 
ing bright beads and red and blue caps. All the chil- 
dren must be vaccinated very soon after arrival, and 
calves are kept to supply the vaccine matter, 

The receiving room is usually crowded with women, 


constantly coming with the poor little innocents and 
then going off with empty arms, some of the mothers 
looking very sad. The attendants that receive the 
little ones move like machines, doing the same thing 
over all day long, and often far into the night as well. 
The first takes a record of the child’s age, parentage, and 
any information the person bringing it chooses to fur- 
nish. It is next passed to another to be weighed, and a 
note made ofthat. Then a woman stands always by a 
big tub of constantly changing water,,in which the poor 
little thing is washed, even if only a day old, and finally 
it is turned over to a nurse to be dressed and fed. 

At its entrance a tag is affixed to it, by which number 
the child is known; although very soon after its recep- 
tion, the same day if possible, it is baptized. At this 
ceremony it is always given a saint’s name, and a large 
proportion of the girls are called Mary. It is all a very 
interesting but most heart-sickening sight ; and the mor- 
tality among the little babies is terrible, ninety per cent 
of them dying in early infancy. 


Riverton, N. J. 





OBJECT ILLUSTRATION. 
BY MARY LOPISA BUTLER. 


A singing-teacher of extensive local reputation has, as 
a most efficient assistant, a large mirror. One of the 
first things in training his pupils is to secure a correct 
position of the mouth and tongue, and when, if after 
careful and minute instructions failure succeeds failure, 
the pupil is directed to stand before the mirror, and try 
once more, success inevitably follows. Seeing is believ- 
ing, comprehending, and learning how. 

It is perhaps difficult for teachers to realize and re- 
member what a power, yea, what an unconscious power, 
there is in object illustrations, and how simple some of 
them can be made, and yet more effectual than months 
of mere oral teaching. 

A lady teaching a class of boys in a mission school 
was greatly troubled over one who always came so un- 
kempt and filthy to the class. Like a wise teacher, she 
at first md@@e no remark about his appearauce, but 
quietly looked up his surroundings, and found sim living 
over a saloon, with nothing at home to stimulate or en- 
courage cleanliness. After she had succeeded in win- 
ning his affections, it came about that, one Sunday, he 
called to escort her to Sunday-school; but, before start- 
ing, she suggested his going to the bath-room to use the 
soap and water there at his disposal. On his return to 
the parlor, she found the high-water line had fallen so 
far below the forehead that she took him back, and 
attended personally to a second bath. 

She then combed his hair, dressed him in a new suit 
of clothes, and led him in front of a mirror. At first the 
boy scarcely knew what to do. He looked and laughed, 
laughed and looked, and by degrees began to realize his 
changed appearance; and this realization seemed to 
mark a new era in his life. 

Like many another boy of his age, he had to work 
threugh the day, and had given little, if any, thought to 
an education; but now not many weeks passed before he 
expressed a desire to “‘learn something.” So at present, 
until something better opens to him, he studies a little 


‘every evening, and recites regularly to his Sunday-school 


teacher. _ People are expecting another chapter in the 
history of this boy, who learned his greatest lesson from 
seeing his own person reflected in a mirror. 

A drunkard was once reformed by seeing a photograph 
taken of himself as he lay beastly drunk by the roadside. 
A music-teacher had occasion to tell a little nine-year- 
old boy, who was having one of his first lessons at the 
piano, how much better clean hands looked than dirty 
ones. Without saying more, she simply took'one of his 
hands, and placed it beside her own. On seeing the con- 
trast, the little fellow’s face changed color, and the object- 
lesson was not soon forgotten. 

Two Sunday-school teachers, one of very little girls, 
the other of boys, were aecustomed to invite their classes 
once every year to their homes to spend the afternoon. 
After two or three hours of games, instead of passing re- 
freshments to them, they were invited to a table spread 
with the purest, whitest linen and prettiest china that 
the house afforded. Some of the children came from 
homes where such things were never seen; and, while 
they were too young to place a financial value upon the 
articles, yet it was impossible that they should not be 
unconsciously influenced by such surroundings. 

There is nothing that appeals to the eye more than 
pure and dainty simplicity wherever it is found. It is no 





insignificant thing for any one, large or small, who is 





unaccustomed to such things, to sit down to a daintily 
spread table. 

Mrs. B——,, a wealthy Christian lady, who went down 
to teach in a mission school in one of the lowest haunts 
of Chicago, became interested in a poor woman who 
greatly needed help. One day, after a prayer-meeting 
held in the little mission chapel, Mrs. B—— asked the 
woman to come to her house the following Saturday for 
certain things that had been prepared for her. At the 
time appointed the woman came, and was first of all in- 
vited to the dining-room to be served to a nice lunch in 
readiness for her. Sitting down to the table, she burst 
into tears, and for some time could not eat. As the 
tears subsided, and the woman could speak, she said, 
“O Mrs. B——, you don’t know how strange it seems 
to sit down to a table to eat, and especially such a table 
as this!” 

Only those who visit much among the abject poor can 
estimate what it means to them to “sit at a table to eat,” 
either by themselves or with a Christian family where a 
blessing is asked upon the food eaten. Sabbath-school 
teachers, don’t forget what life-long lessons your boys or 
girls may learn from sitting at your own table with you 
for a simple lunch or tea. You cannot calculate of what 
value it may be to certain boys and girls to be taught 
the proper use of knife, fork, spoon, napkin, and finger- 
bowls. We never know to what heights the American 
youth may rise; and any little side-helps of refinement, 
learned while they are children, may even be one means 
of aiding them to carry the gospel to people to whom 
they might otherwise shrink from going. Consecrated 
politeness cannot fail of helping people, no matter what 
their position. ; 

All Sunday-school teachers are living object-lessons to 
their classes, whether they realize it or not. Their dress, 
their manners, their lives, will tell either for or against 
those whom they teach week after week. Even the very 
paper on which notes are written carries its silent influ- 
ence. 

Such little objects as a veil or gloves or jewelry may 
may come as impassable barriers between a teacher and 
a child’s soul, Whatever is seen by the human eye is an 
educator whose influence is eternal. 

A young man, not a Christian, went one night to a 
prayer-meeting, where he became greatly interested in 
the leader and his remarks. The!next night, when he 
saw him seated in front of him at the theater, he said, 
“That man’s religion is vain,” and nothing could con- 
vince him to the contrary. 

“We see a great many ‘child’s Bibles’ advertised 
nowadays; but, dear teachers, do you know that you 
are the ‘child’s Bible’ that is oftenest read? How read 
they in your life and mine? Are they getting right ideas 
of God by reading us? If not, then we need ‘ revision,’” 


Chicago, I. 


“A SPARK OF GOD.” 
BY M. E. SMITH. 


The Russian peasants have a saying thatin every man 
there is “ a spark of God.” 

But how to brighten that spark and set it burning is 
a great question. 

Dr. H——, fresh from his post-graduate course in Ger- 
many, was ready to settle to his chogen life-work of 
physician. 

His father helped establish him in ¢ large Eastern 
city, fitting out his office with many of the appliances 
of modern medical and surgical sciences At the first, 
like most young physicians, he had plenty of leisure. 

One Sunday afternoon he went into a\large mission 
Sunday-school. He was a warm-hearted Christian young 
man, and so went to that Sunday-school with interest. 
As he looked about the room he saw a clags of boys who 
had no teacher. He watched them, and saw how coarse 
and rough they were,—almost repulsive. In a few mo- 
ments the assistant superintendent came to him, saying, 
“ Will you try to teach those boys to-day? I can find 
no one who will undertakeit. They have turned teacher 
after teacher away. In fact, they have nearly ruined our 
school. Last Sunday we almost determined to expel 
them from the school ; but we hate to do that, since they 
are the very class we wish to reach.” 

The young doctor leoked again at the class, got up 
and went to them, taking the teacher’s seat. He was a 
thin, small man, one whom the boys would call “ skinny.” 
Immediately the boys began to nudge each other, and 
taking hold of their own flesh as though to draw it out 
india-rubber like. One said to him, “ Who are you?” 


another, a little aside, ‘‘ Guess he’s the india-rubber man 





from Wonderland.” 


Just at that time one of the curiosi- 
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ties at the Musée was that strange man, who had been 
exhibited in various cities, with the loose skin,—skio 
that could be stretched out as if made of rubber. 

“Here,” thought the doctor, “is my golden oppor- 
tunity.” He said, “ Boys, I am a doctor, and have 
studied many years. I have been across the ocean to 
study. I can tell you a great many things about skin 
and flesh and bones.” 

He told them of how, in a healthy, well-developed 
person, the skin was as a fitted garment for the protec- 
tion of the flesh. He explained how the skin could 
replace itself, and some of the conditions which would 
cause such a strange skin development as the “ rubber 
man” had. He said nothing about the lesson that day, 
but the boys showed so much interest in all that ke 
told them, that, at the close of the school, he said, 
“ Boys, I have a skeleton strung on wire in my office, 
Come, if you like, on Thursday evening, and I will show 


like houses, to be taken care of.” 

.. Thursday evening came. Every boy of that class was 
in Dr. H——’s office. He began to hope he had found the 
spark of God even.in these boys. They came cleanly 
dressed, hair brushed, shoes blacked, and quite a look of 
civilization about them. 

The doctor showed them how wonderful the bones are 
ia workmanship. Without any attempt at preaching to 
them, he spoke of the impossibility of man’s workman- 
ship ever being equal to God’s. He showed them an 
electric machine and many other things in the office. 

Sunday they were in their places, quieter, and willing 
to read the lesson and listen to the story of it, 

Several years have passed. Those boys have grown 
to be good, useful, and. nearly all Christian young 
men. 

A few weeks ago Dr. H——- died. He had achieved 
great things medically. Bis career was brilliant, his Jife 
full of what he had done, and rich in promise of what. 
might be. But with all the cures he wrought, and all 
his helpfulness to suffering bodies, was there any greater 
work than he began that Sunday afternoon in the mis- 
sion? 

The fires that he helped brighten in those boys will 
light other fires, so that a continual incense of pure 
lives shall be offered. } What possibilities are given to a 
true teacher! 

. Buffalo, N.Y. | 





A LITTLE WORD. 


BY CLEMENTINE LOOMIS SPENCER, 


I heard a story’ one time, beautiful, pitiful, heart- 
rending. A lovely, gray-haired lady told it me,—a lady 
with the light of heaven in her gentle eyes, and one 
whom I have always held in the highest esteem and 
admiration, both for herself and the help she was to me. 

I believe I was complaining of having so little to do 
for the Saviour; one often feels so, especially the very 
young, and at that time I was very young. “Little,” 
she said, ‘let ma@tell you how great good ‘a little’ may 
do some time.” — 
. and she told me of being one night at the Five Points 
House of Industty, where she often went to help with 
her winning voice and willing hands. It was a cold, 
snowy night, suth as New-Yorkers dread, but so much 
the more reasop why she would be there. 

+ She was walking about, talking to this one and that, 
when her atterftion was attracted to a woman who had 
just entered. (The woman was clad in an elegant seal- 
skin cloak and silk dress, and had driven in her own 
zarriage to the door, but she was staggering beneath the 
influence of liquor. 

It was a sad sight to watch her uncertain reeling to 
a chair, where she sat down, and soon fell asleep. My 
friend waited for a time, and, when she roused, accosted 
her with some kind word or two. The woman’s atten- 
tion was caught, and though only half sober, if that, she 
appeared to understand a little that the lady said. 

It was near Christmas time, and the lady asked her if 
she could not accept the great Christmas Gift, and give 
the Master back his own on the birthday of the Saviour 
ef the world, so near at hand. 

She said but little else, and the woman left the build- 
ing soon after my friend had passed on to another. 

It was a long time after the wintry night in December 
that my friend went again to the Five Points House of 
Industry.. Whether she had not been since that time 
or uot, I do not remember; but she certainly had seen 
no more of the woman who had been so intoxicated upon 
that occasion. 





‘| suddenly stopped by a touch upon her arm, 


ladies were hurrying busily about everywhere. Begin- 
ning to render her always welcome aid as usual, she was 
“May I 
speak to you a moment?” asked the stranger, who was 
plainly and neatly dressed. 

My friend gladly allowed herself to be drawn aside, 
and then the lady asked if my friend recollected a cold, 
snowy night in last December, nearly a year ago. She 
remembered, of course. 

“Do you also regall the circumstance of a woman in 
a sealskin cloak who was very drunk?” she asked, 
“Indeed Ido, Poor thing! I could never forget her 
misery,” she replied. 

“Tam the woman.” Her voice was steady, but a tear 
trembled upon her Jash as her eyes met those of my 
friend. 

My friend took her hand and pressed it warmly, but 
said nothing; she had such a sweet way of knowing 
when to speak and when to only look. 

“T understood you that night,’”’ continued the lady. 
“*T went home and thought,about you and about myself. 
I accepted the great Christmas Gift; I have joined the 
church, and I am here to thank you for a few words to 
a drunken wretch who can now call herself—woman.” 
It was a little, but it had done a great thing. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 





THE LITTLE RED CRUTCH. 
BY ELIZABETH PRESTON ALLAN. 


“The worst of it is,” said Nanette, “that there isn’t 
any garret to this house.” 

Nanette was leaning on the parlor window, pulling 
the lace curtains very much awry, and looking dis- 
consolately out into the wet street. 

“T don’t mind rainy days in story-books,” continued 
the small philosopher, “ because there are always gar- 
rets in story-books, always, and little girls find the love- 
liest things in them when it rains,—old “laces, and 
skeletons, and things. 

“Skeletons!” ejaculated the. listener at -the other 
window, “My, Nan! should you like to find a skeleton? 
I’m rather glad we haven’t any garret, if skeletons live 
in garrets. But I tell you what,” lowering her voice 
mysteriously, and coming over to stand on the same 
long-suffering curtain that Nan was abusing, “there is a 
little shut-up place in this house that must have some- 
thing awful in it,” 

The “little shut-up place” was a closet in the third- 
story back room. A gabled roof made irregularities 
in the room, and one of them developed into a dark 
closet. 

“But it’s locked,” objected Nanette. 

“No, it isn’t. I pulled it open, one day, just a very 
little way.” 

“And what was inside?” : 

“Nothing,” confessed the discoverer, “except dustand 
darkness. But I didn’t go in, you know. I wouldn’t for 
anything.” 

The next minute two slim little figures might have 


great Queen Annestairway. Tiptoeing, and coyering up 
laughing lips, and pinching each other, they reached 
the third-story back room, and stood before the closed 
door. But it was not an obstinate door, and the small, 
cunning fingers soon had it open. Darkness and dust, 
indeed, plenty of both, and nothing else to be seen. 

“Would you be afraid to go in, Nan?” 

"No, indeed; ’fraid of what?” 

“Would you go way back to the very darkest end?” 

Nan insisted that she would. 

“Well, then, do it,” dared the other, and sturdy Nan 
plunged into total eclipse. She came back to the cheer- 
ful light of day with great alacrity, covered with dust, of 
course,—eyes full, nose and mouth ditto, apron looking 
like Cinderella’s, and something in her hand. Winking 
her dusty lashes, she held up her discovery, It was a 
little red crutch. 

Downstairs they clattered, with noise enough to 
make up for their silent ascent, the little crutch bob- 
bing along each step as they flew down to graudmother’s 
room, , 

The look that came into grandma's eyes, when the 
crutch was held up, was very much the look Anita would 
have shown if the skeleton had been found indeed, or a 
ghost. 





It was at the hour of one of their many dinners, and 


been seen—they could not be heard—stealing up the’ 


this wet day would be even more delightful than finding 
a skeleton, the dear old lady was at once put in a state 
of siege, the crutch and two little girls sitting down ob- 
stinately before her. 

“One breezy fall day,” said grandma, surrendering 
at discretion, “a little girl went out to the barn to 
swing.” 

“What is a barn, grandma?” 

“This barn,” she answered, “was the most delightful 
place in the wholé world. It was none of your fine 
Northern barns, with stained-glass windows, but a great 
high-roofed, dark-raftered place, where cobwebs. had 
leave to sleep, where the breeze wandered in and out all 
day, and the sunshine played about, as the children did 
hunting eggs. It was full of sweet odors from the hay- 
field on one side and the apple orchard on the other; 
and the little Virginia girl, whose swing dangled from 
one of the lower beams, had no idea that anybody in the 
world had a higher claim on it than she had.” 

“ What was her name, grandma?” 

“ Her name,” said the old lady, looking startled, “‘ her 
name was Nancy; of course,” 

“And she went out to swing, one day,” prompted the 
listener. 

“She went out to swing, one day, determined to ‘ work 
up’ till she touched the beam. She was very strong and 
very skilful; she put her little bare feet on the board 
seat, seized the rope high up, gave a tilt this side and 
that, and was off. Do you know how to ‘work up’? 
How to bend the knees, and straighten them again, with 
a jerk that sends the obedient swing flying through the 
air? Nancy came so near the beam that its cobwebby 
dust sifted down in her eyes (not the beam she was 
hanging to, you know, but another). Soclose, and yet not 
to touch! Ambitious little goose! she suddenly threw 
out her hand, and struck the great log with her fist. 
But the loosened rope swung away from her, the board 
tilted, she hung only by one little hand in the air, and 
soon the impetus of the swing jerked that hold loose, 
and she fell.” 

“ Ah!” cried the little girls with a sob of pain—“ah, 
grandma! was she killed? ”’ 

“No, not killed; but sometimes in the long winter 
months that followed, when she was weary and racked 
with pain, Nancy wished that she had been killed. Then 
this little crutch was made for her at the carpenter’s 
shop on the plantation, and padded on top, and”— 

“ Painted red?”’ interrupted Anita. 

“ No, not then; nobody had ever heard of painting a 
crutch red; but one yainy day like this, when poor little 
Nancy felt so tired and sad, and had no hope to cheer 
her, but lay on the couch and counted how many long 
months must pass before she could run and walk again; 
her mother came and knelt down by her,—dear, sweet, 
angelic mother,”—what made grandma’s voice sound so 
queer, they wondered), “and said, ‘Mother would do 
anything in the world to pledse her little daughter.’ 
‘Would you, mother?’ cried Nancy, starting up from 
her pillow ; ‘ would you let me read in your diary?’ 

“The mother turned red for a minute, while the little 
cripple watched her eagerly ; then she got up and went 
to the old-fashioned secretary with sliding doors, and 
brought back a Jarge red morocco book, with a brass 
clasp, dnd put it in Nancy’s hands. It had been the 
dream of the child’s life to read what mother wrote every 
night in this book ; T do not think she counted her fall 
too high a price to pay for it. 

“You may read that red book yourselves some day, 
my darlings, and find out how your blessed great-grand- 
mother lived and loved. But one page in it made a dif- 
ference in that little reader’s whole life; it said, Our 
Nancy is bearing her pain like a hero; when J see ber 
smooth the little twitching face, and smile up at me, I 
thank God for her brave spirit, and take her for my 
teacher. I shall be a better woman all my life for watch- 
ing her.’ 

“ After that rainy day, and after reading that brass- 
bound morocco book, Nancy was never sad or dreary 
again. She actually had the little crutch painted red, 
iff token of her gay spirits; and wherever its tap-tap was 
heard (and it sounded on those floors for almost two 
years) a merry sound of laughter and chatter was pretty 
sure to follow,—so sweet was it'to the child to win such 
dear praise, and to know that mother counted her a 
blessing for which to thank God.” 

The story was ended, and in a twinkling the little red 
crutch fell, resounding, to the floor, while two pair of 
soft arms held grandmother in a tight embrace. 

“© granny dear! we’ve caught you now; you were 
little Nancy, and the crutch was yours.” 





There was clearly something to tell, and as a story on 


Lezingfon, Va 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1892.] ; 


























1, July 3.—The Ascension of Christ. Acts 1: 1-12 
2. July 10.—The Descent of the Spirit.. Acts 2: 1-12 
3. July 17.—The First Christian Church Acts 2 : 37-47 
4. July 24.—The Lame Man Healed. Actg 3 : 1-16 
5, July 31.—Peter and John Before the Coumcil..........oocssssosee Act€4 : 1-18 
6, August 7.—The Apostles’ Confidente in God. Acts 4: 19-31 
7. August 14.—Ananias and Sapph'ra Acts 5: 1-11 
8. August 21.—The Apostles Persecuted.......... <tiintithin, \iligeaervend Acts 5 : 2-41 
9. August 28.—The First Christian Martyr...Acts7 : 54-00; 8:14 
10. September 4.—Philip Preaching at Samaria..................... Acts 8 : 5-25 
11. September 11.—Philip and the Ethiopian................... 0... Acts 8 : 26-40 
12, September 18.—Review. 
13. September 25.—The Lord’s Supper Profaned.................. 1 Cor, 11 : 20-34 





LESSON IX., SUNDAY, AUGUST 28, 1893. 
TitLE: THE FIRST CHRISTIAN MARTYR 


LESSON TEXT. . 
(Acts 7 : 54-60; 8: 1-4. Memory verses: 57-60.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


54] When they Heara these | 54 Now when they heard these 
things, they were cut to the heart, things, they were cut to the 
and they gnashed on him with heart, and they gnashed on 
their teeth. 55 him with thei?teeth. But he, 

55 But he, being full of the Holy being full of the Holy Ghost, 
Ghost, looked up steadfastly into looked up stedfastly into hea- 
heaven, and saw the glory of God, ven, and saw the glory of God, 
and Jesus standing on the right and Jesus standing on the right 
hand of God, 56 hand of God, and said, Behold, 

56 And said, Behold, I see the I see the heavens opened, and 
heavens opened, and the Son of the Son of man standing on 
nian standing on the right hand | 57 the right hand of God. But 
of God. they cried out with a loud 

57 Then they cried out with a voice, and stopped their ears, 
loud voice, and stopped their ears, and rushed upon him with one 
and ran upon him with one/| 58 accord; and they cast him out 
accord, of the city, and stoned him: 

58 And cast him out of the city, and the witnesses laid down 
and stoned him: and thewitness- their garments at the feet of a 
es laid down their clothes at a | 59 young man named Saul. And 
young man’s feet, whose name they stoned Stephen, calling 
was Saul. upon the Lord, and saying, 

69 And they stoned Stéphen, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. 
calling upon God, and saying, | 60 And he knecled down, and 
Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. cried with a loud voice, Lord, 

‘co And he kneeled down, and lay not this sin to their charge. 
cried with a loud voice, Lord, lay And when he had said this, he 
not this sin to their charge. And} 1 fellasleep. And Saul wascon- 
when he had said this, he fell senting unto his death. 
asleep. And there arose on that day a 

1 And Saul was consenting un- great persecution against the 
to his death. And at that time chureh which was in Jerusa- 
there was a great persecution lem; and they were all scat- 
against the church which was at tered abroad throughout the 
Je-ru’sa-lem ; and they were all regions of Juda and Samaria, 
scattered abroad throughout the| 2 except the apostles. And de- 
regions of Ju-de’a and Sa-mif’ri-a, vout men buried Stephen, and 
except the apostles. » made great lamentation over 

2 And devout men carried Sté’- | 3 him. But Saul laid whste the 
phen to his burial, and made great church, entering into every 
lamentation over him. house, and haling men and 

8 As for Saul, he made havoc of women committed them to 
the church, entering into every prison. 
house, and haling men and| 4 They therefore that were 
women committed them to prison. scattered abroad went about 

4 Therefore they that were scat- preaching the word. 
tered abroad went every where 
preaching the word. 








The American Revisers would substitute ‘ Holy Spirit” for “Holy 
Ghost” in verse 55, and “‘ dragging " or “ dragging away "’ for “ haling” 
in verse 3. 
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LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Growth of the Christian Church. 


GoLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: So mightily grew the 
word of God and prevailed.—Acts 19 : 20. 


Lesson Topic: Dying for Christ. e 


1, Martyrdom Extending, vs. 64, 67, 58,1, 3. 

2. Christianity Triumphant, vs. 55, 56, 59, 60, 2, 4. 
GoipEeNn TExtT: He kneeled down, and cried with a loud 

voice, Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.—Acts 7 : 60. 


OUTLINE: 


Darty Home REaprneas: 
M.—Acts 7 : 54-60; 8:1-4. Dying for Christ. 
T.—Acts 6: 1-15. Stephen's official career. 
W.—Acts 7 : 1-29. Stephen’s last sermon. 
T.—Acts 7 : 30-53. His sermon finished. 
F.—Acts 90 : 17-38. Ready to die for Jesus. 
$.—Acts 21:1-14. Ready to die for Jesus, 
$.—2 Tim. 4: 1-18. Ready to die for Jesus. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. MARTYRDOM EXTENDING. 

1. Blind Rage: 

They gnashed on him with their teeth (54). 
Why do the nations rage? (Psa. 2: 1.) : 
They gnashed upon me with their teeth (Psa. 35 : 16), 
Then was Nebuchadnezzar full of fury (Dan. 3 ; 19). 
li. Summary Action : 

They... rushed upon him with one accord (57) 
They rose up... that they might throw him down headlong (Luke 


4: 29). 
They laid hold on Paul and Silas, and dragged them (Acts 16 : 19). 





| They latd hold on Paul, and dragged him out of the temple (Acés 
21 : 30). 


Ul. Stoning : . 

And they cast;him out of the city, and stoned him (58). 

The Jews took ~ stones aguin to stone him (John 10 : 31). 

They stoned Paul, aud dragged him out of the city (Acts 14 : 19). 

ey were stoned, they were sawu asunder (Heb, 11 ; 37). 

IV. Widespread Persecution : 

There urose on that day a great persecution (1). 

Some of them shall ye. . . persecute from city to city (Matt. 23 : 34), 

If they p-tsecuted me, they will also persecute you (John 15: 20). 

Who both killed the Lord Jesus, . . . and drave us out (1 Thess. 2 : 15). 

V. Scattered Believers : 

And they were all scattered abroad (1). 

They were distressed and scattered (Matt*9 : 36). 

Behold, ... ye shall be scattered, every man to his own (John 16 : 32), 

~— = abroad upon the tribulation that arose about Stephen (Acts 
: 19). 

Vi. The Church Wasted ; 

But Saul laid waste the church (3). 

Breathing . . . slaughter against the disciples (Acts 9 : 1). 

I persecuted this Way unto the death (Acts 22 : 4). 

I persecuted them even unto foreign cities (Acts 26 : 11). 


II, CHRISTIANITY TRIUNPHANT. 


|. Through the Holy Ghost : 

He, being full of the Holy Ghost, looked, .. . and saw (55). 
Tarry ye in the city, until ye be clothed with egemed (Luke 24 : 49). 
Ye shall receive power, when the Holy Ghost is come (Acts 1 ; 8), 
Stephen, a man tull of faith and of the Holy Spirit (Acts 6 ; 5). 

il. By Heavenly Visions: 

He,... looked up ...into heaven, and saw the glory of God 

(55). 

Your young men shall see visions (Joel 2 : 28). 

While Peter thought on the vision, the Spirit said (Acts 10 : 19). 
I was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision (Aqys 26 : 19). 
ill. By Fearless Confession : 

I sce the heavens opened, and the Son of man standing (56). 
Cry aloud, spare not, lift up thy voice (Isa, 58 : 1). 

We cannot but speak the things which we saw (Acts 4 : 20). 
They spake the word of God with boldness (Acts 4 : 31), 
IV. By Fidelity unto Death : 

They stoned Stephen, cadling, . 
spirit (59). 

He that endureth to the end, . . . shall be saved (Matt. 10 : 22). 
Men that have hazarded their lives for. . .. our Lord (Atts 15 : 26). 
They loved not their life even unto death (Rev. 12 : 11). 

V. By Christ-like Forgiveness : 

He kneeled down, and cried, . . . Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge (60). 

Pray for them that persecute you (Matt. 5 : 44). 
Jesus said, Father, forgive them (Luke 23 : 34). 

As the Lord forgave you, so also do ye (Col. 3 ; 13), 
Vi. By Brotherly Love : 

Devout men buried Stephen, and made great lamentation (2). 
Ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to.another (John 13 : 35). 
Love one another, even as I have renee 1 (John 15 : 12), 

We have passed... into life, because,W love the brethren (1 John 

3:14). 

Vil, By irrepressible Preaching : 

They .. . that were scattered abroad went about preaching (4). 
When they persecute you in this city, flee into the next (Matt. 10 : 23). 
Philip en down to... Samaria, and proclaimed... the Christ 

(Acts 8 ; 5). 


They... travelled as far as Phoenicia, and Cyprus, and Antioch, 
speaking the word (Acts 11 : 19). 


.. Lord Jesus, receive my 





Verse 54.—‘‘ They heard, ... they were cut,... they gnashed on 
him."’ (1) Piercing truth ; (2) Keen conviction; (3) Senseless rage.— 
(1) Faithful preaching ; (2) Mad rejection. 

Verse 55.—‘* He, being full of the Holy Ghost, looked up stead- 
fastly,...and saw.” The secret of spiritual sight: (1) Fulness of 
the Spirit; (2) Heavenward aspiration ; (3) Stedfast continuance. 

Verse 56.—** Behold, I see.”” (1) His position of peril; (2) His gaze 
of faith ; (3) His vision of cheer. 

Verse 58.—‘‘ They cast him out of the city, and stoned him.” (1) 
God's messenger rejected ; (2) God’s message spurued; (3) God’s mes- 
senger slain. 

Verse 59.—‘ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.’ (1) The departing 
spirit; (2) The awaiting Lord; (3) The trustful committal.—(1) The 
Spirit’s release: (2) The Spirit’s reception. 

Verse 60.—‘‘ When he had said this, he fell asleep.’’ (1) The final 
words; (2) The peaceful sleep. 

Verse 1.—‘‘ They were all scattered abroad.’’ (1) Scattered by per- 
secution; (2) Scattered for ministration.—(1) Man’s wrath permitted; 
(2) Man’s wrath overruled. 

Verse 2.—‘‘ Devout men buried Stephen, and made great lamenta- 
tion over him.’’ (1) Respect forthe honored body; (2) Lament for 
the departed man. 

Verse 3 —‘‘Saul laid waste the church.’ Saul’s work as a perse- 
cutor (1) As sketched in Bible history ; (2) As told in personal remin- 
iscence; (3) As molding bis subsequent career. 

Verse 4.—*They . . . went about preaching.” (1) Scattered by 
peril; (2) Speaking for Jesus, 





LESSON BIBLE READING, 
VISIONS IN APOSTOLIC TIMES. 


Specially promised (Joel 2 : 28 ; Acts 2« 16, 17). 
Granted to Stephen (Acts 7 : 55, 56). 

To Saul (Acts 9 : 3-6, 12; 22: 6, 7). 

To Ananias (Acts 9 : 10, 11). 

To Cornelius (Acts 10 : 3-6). 

To Peter (Acts 10 : 9-16). 

Paul called to Macedonia (Actg 16 : 9, 10). 
Paul strengthened (Acts 18 : 9, 10). 

Warning Paul of peri} (Acts 22 : 17, 18). 
Assuring Paul of safety (Acts 27 : 22-25). 
Disclosing glories to Paul (2 Cor. 12 : 1-4). 
Disclosing glories to John (Rev. 1 : 12-16 ; chaps. 4-22), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING EveNnts.—For an interval, probably of six 
years, the believers were left unmolested by the Jewish rulers. 
But internal dissension arose. The “Grecian Jews”—that 
is, those Jews who spoke Greek, living outside of Palestine— 
were largely represented among the disciples, and they made 
complaint that their widows were neglected. The apostles 
advised the choice of seven men to attend to these temporal 
affairs. Seven were chosen ; Stephen is first named. The 
seven are usually termed “deacons,” but are not so named in 
the narrative. The success of the apostles continued. Stephen 





became prominent as a preacher, and engaged in discussions 


with the Hellenistic Jews. Overcome in argument by him,’ 
they accused him of blasphemy, and caused his arrest and 
trial before the sanhedrin. A fall account is given of his 
defense before the council. This was mainly a recital of the 
leading facts of Oid Testament history, from the call of 
Abraham to the building of Solomgn’s Temple, with special 
reference to the disobedience of the people. Then, somewhat 
abruptly, after a citation to prove that God dwelleth not in 
houses made with hands, Stephen’ accuses his hearers of 
resisting the Holy Ghast, as their fathers had done, and of 
killing him whom the prophets predicted, as their fathers 
had killed the prophets. The result is narrated in the lesson, 
Pxaces.—The council chamber, then some place outside 
the city ; then Judea and Samaria in general. 
Trae.—The conversion of Paul is ugually fixed at A. D.37, 
by a comparison of the dates in the subsequent history. The 
death of Stephen took place shortly before. That it occurred 
at the time of one of the Jewish festivals is probable; but 
whether at the Feast of Tabernacles, A.D. 36, or at the Pass- 
over or Pentecost of A. D, 37, cannot bedetermined. About 
A. D. 37 there was an interregnum of Roman procurators, 
Pontius Pilate having been removed at the instance of the 
Samaritans, and Marcellus not yet having come in his stead; 
hence an illegal execution, like that of Stephen, was possible. 
Prrsons.—Stephen; the sanhedrin ; the “ witnesses” who 
cast the first stones; Saul of Tarsus, who may have been a 
member of the sanhedrin; acrowd of others present; those 
who bnried Stephen; many of the believers at Jerusalem. 
INcrpENTS.—Those present were enraged at the language 
of Stephen ; he looks up into heaven and sees Jesus there, as 
he tells his opponents; they rush upon him, cast him out of 
the city, and stone him, Saul being present and prominent as 
approving. Stephen commends his spirit to Jesus, and dies 
with a prayer for his murderers on his lips, A great perse- 
cution then arose; the church was scattered throughout 
Judea and Samaria, the apostles remaining at Jerusalem; 
Stephen was properly buried and mourned; but Saul became 
an active and persistent persecutor. The scattered believers 
became everywhere preachers of the word. 





CRITICAL NOTES. | 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 54-56.—Now when they heard these things, they were 
cut to the heart, and they gnashed on him with their teeth, But 
he, being full of the Holy Ghost, looked up stedfastly into heaven, 
and saw the glory of God, and Jesus standing on ‘the right hand 
of God, and said, Behold, I see the heavens opened, aud the Son 
of man standing on the right hand of God. Thesd things : What 
Stephen had said, and especially the reproaches and invec- 
tive of the immediately preceding ‘verses.— They were cut to 
the heart: We have here the same expression which was 
found in chapter 5, verse 33, “sawn througlr,” and which 
here, as there, conveys the idea of ‘‘ indignation,” —Gnashed 
on him with their teeth: This expression denotes violent rage. 
It is found in several places in the Old Testament.— Being 
full of the Holy Ghost: Whether this expression ‘refers to a 
continuous endowment of the influence of the Spirit, or to one 
which was given at the time, may be questioned. Which- 
ever view is taken, the divine power rested upon him at this 
moment, and thus he saw the vision, and uttered the words, 
The vision of Stephen was not that of the eye, but that of the 
soul, and thus he alone saw it. The opened -heavens, the 
glory of God, and Jesus himself, were revealed to his soul ; 
and he was, by means of the revelation, lifted above the 
earthly powers, and made victorious over his enemies,— 
Standing on the right hand of God: “The right hand of God” 
is the expression used elsewhere as indicating the exaltation 
of Jesus after his resurrection. The more common phrase 
has the verb “ to sit,” instead of “to stand.” The verb here 
used is supposed by many to indicate that Jesus had risen 
from his throne and was now standing, ready to sustain or to 
receive his faithful disciple. The expression “ the heavens” 
carries with it the suggestion of the opening so as to see the 
highet heaven, where the throne of God is. 

Verses 57, 58.—But they cried out with a loud voice, and 
stopped their ears, and rushed upon him with one accord ; and 
they cast him out of the city, and stoned him: and the witnesses 
laid down their garments at the feet of a young man named Saul: 
The words of Stephen in the last verses went beyond what 
he had said before, and seemed to the rulers and others to 
involve blasphemy. ‘The time for restraint was now ended, 
and their indignation might well manifest itself in action. 
So they felt. They “cried out” and “stopped their ears,” 
—cried out in abhorrence of what they had heard, and stopped 
their ears that they might hearno more. They most will- 
ingly, as we may believe, gave vent to their feeling in the 
action which now followed; but it was with these demonstra- 
tions of horror at the blasphemy that they took their action, 
because they would justify themselves to themselves and to 
others.—Cast him out of the city: We see from Leviticus 24: 
14, that malefactors were, according to the law of Moses, 
executed outside of the city gates. They drove him ont, 
preparatory to stoning him.—And goned him: Death by 





stoning was the penalty for blasphemy imposed by the law 
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of Moses (see Lev. 24: 16).—+And the witnesses: The witnesses, 
in the case of capital offenses, were obliged, by the provision 


of the law in Deuteronomy 17 : 7, ete., to begin the work of 


inflicting the punishment. These witnesses who are here 
mentioned. are supposed té be the false Witnesses who are 
spoken of in chapter 6, verse 13. They had started the whole 
matter of the trial of Stephen so far as testimony was con- 
cerned, and now they mu&t take the first part in the penalty. 
They “laid aside their garments ;” that is, their outer gar- 
ments, that they might the more easily do what they had to 
do.—At the feet: They thus laid down the garments that they 
might be watched and kept safely by him.—A young man: 
The birth of Paul was probably not far from the beginning 
of the century, as-we may believe that he died about the 
year 68, and that he was not far from sixty-eight years of his 
age at the time of his dying. The term here used might be 
applied to him up to the age of forty, but he was probably 
not more than thirty-five or thirty-six at this time. 

Verses 59, 60.—Ahd they stoned Stephen, calling wpon the 


Lord, and saying, Lo#d Jesus, receive my spirit. And he kneeled 


down, and cried with 4 loud voice, Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge. And when hé had suid this, he fell asleep: The state- 


ment that they stoned Stephen is repeated here, perhaps as 


simply taking up thegeneral statement of the preceding verse 
and giving a new detail of the story as connected with it, or 
possibly as intimatiag that they continued to stone him for a 
considerable time, during which he appealed in worship to 
the Lord. The word “calling-upon” is used of worship. 


The objective word after the participle is omitted in the best 


texts; so that we afe not to read “ God,” asin the Authorized 
Version, but are t© supply something. As the words which 
Stephen uses are all of them addressed to the Lord Jesus, it 
is probable that /the Revised Version is correct in inserting 
the words “the Lord” in italics.— Receive my spirit: That is, 
to thyself, as it i 


they do.” 


Verse 1.—And Saul was consenting unto his death: This addi- 


tional fact is mentioned, no doubt, as preparing the way for 
the narrative of Paul’s conversion, which is to follow in the 
next chapter. The word “consenting” means to join with 


another in thinking well of a thing, and approving it. Saul 
was thus a participator in the sin of putting Stephen to 
death, so far aq the state of his mind and feeling was con- 


cerned, 


Verses 1, 2+-And there arose on that day a great persecution 


against the church which was in Jerusalem; and they were all 
scattered abrodtl throughout the regions of Judea and Samaria, 
except the apostles, 


second sentefice—On that day: This seems to be not only 


the literal translation of the words, but also the rendering 
of the writer’s thought, rather than the expression, “at that 


time,” given in the Authorized Version, It was on the day 
on which the stoning of Stephen took place that the outbreak 


of the persecution occurred. The enmity against the apostles 
and the other followers of Jesus had become so strong that it 


only required a violent demonstration, like that which had 


been caused by Stephen’s words, to set the forces of this hos- 


tile sentiment in open action. “The martyrdom of Stephen,” 


says Dr. Gloag, who, however, would not give the strictest in- 
terpretation to the words “on that day,” “ was but the prelude 
to the onslaught upon the Christians, The multitude, having 
tasted blood, became ferocious.” —A great persecution: In this 
persecution the young man, at whose feet the witnesses had 
laid their garments, took an active part, as is stated in the 
following context, and we may believe that he took even a 
So far from being moved by the death of Ste- 
phen, and the prayer which he had heard him utter, he was 
ready to inflict similar evil upon any disciples of Jesus whom 
he might find. The prayer of Stephen, however, was heard 
in his case, and the effect was seen soon afterwards. This 
persecution was directed against the church that was in Jeru- 
salem. Naturally, it was here that the violence broke forth, 
If the 
company of believers in Jerusalem could be broken up or 
destroyed, the rulers had little fear for the result elsewhere. 
The evil at the center of the national life would be removed. 
—They were all scattered abroad: The word “all” here is not 
to be interpreted with absolute strictness, as we may believe. 
The language is the colloquial and popular language. There 


leading part. 


for here was the great excitement of indignation. 


asses away from the earthly life.—Lay not 
this sin to theireharge: An echo, as it were, of the Master’s 
words, “Fathe#, forgive them; for they know not what 


And devout men buried Stephen, and made 
great lamentation over him: The first sentence of verse 1 is 
printed in the Revised Version in connection with the para- 
graph ending the seventh chapter, and it would seem that 
the new chapter might better have its beginning with the 


birial are supposed, by most of the best writers, to have 
been religious Jews, who regarded Stephen as innocent of the 
charges mate against him, or perhaps were secretly inclined 
to believe in Jesus. The word “buried,” which is here used, 
strictly means “carried together ;” hence, carried with others, 
or helped to carry out to burial, and thus buried. The word 
“lamentation” suggests the idea of lamentation over theglead 
accompanied by beating the breast, after the Jewish manner 
of mourning. 

Verses 3,4.—But Saul laid waste the church, entering into 
every house, and haling men and women commi.ted them to prison. 
They therefore that were seattered abroad went about preaching the 
word: The verb “laid waste” is derived from a word denot- 
ing injury or contumely. Here the former meaning is promi- 
nent, and so thé idea is of ravaging or devastating. Saul’s 
purpose was to ruin the church absolutely.—Jnio every house : 
That is, by houses, or house by house.—Haling is equivalent 
to our common word “dragging,” or dragging away. See the 
American suggestions at the end of the Revised Version. 
The contrast between Saul and those who were scattered 
abroad is briefly, but most impressively, presented by the 
historian. He was violently persecuting them; they went 
forth preaching the word. 

Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The cares of the infant Church naturally increasing with 
its growth, seven of the most honored and trusted of its mem- 
bers were, by direction of the apostles, selected by the vote 
of “the whole multitude,” to relieve them of subordinate 


prayer, and in the ministry of the word.” The first chosen 
| was one Stephen, “a man” specially esteemed by the Chris- 
tian community as “full of faith and of the Holy Spirit ;” 
and he and six others were accordingly, after being “ set be- 
fore the apostles,” ordained to their office by apostolic prayer 
and “ laying on of hands,” 

Meanwhile, things went on prosperously for atime. The 
number of disciples in Jerusalem “ multiplied exceedingly ;” 
“a great company of the priests,” strange to say, joining the 
new faith, among others. Enthusiasm spread, Stephen espe- 
cially distinguishing himself by his “ grace and power,” and 
moving the people at @rge greatly by the “wonders and 
signs” he wrought in connection with his addresses. Opposi- 
tion, however, was to beexpected, as Stephen, no doubt, spoke 
in the synagogues, of which, it is alleged, there were four 
hundred and eighty in the city, and naturally excited con- 
troversy among so disputatious a race as the Jews. 

Stephen himself, apparently, from his Greek name, a foreign 
Jew, or “ Hellenist,”—that is, a Greek-speaking Hebrew,— 
had naturally frequented Hellenist synagogues, and in some 
of these, especially that of the Freedmen or Libertines,—Jews 
born in Palestine, who had been carried off as prisoners of 
war to Rome, and, having been freed there,—for such prisoners 
were slaves,—had returned to their own country, and those 
of the Jews of Cyrene, of Alexandria, of Cilicia, and the 
Roman province of Asia Minor, known as “ Asia,”—had 
}argued with unanswerable force in support of the claims of 
Jesus as the risen and glorified Messiah. 

Beaten in open discussion, their malignant bigotry sought 
revenge in thespecially Oriental form of planning false charges 
against him, of having blasphemed “ Moses and God;” and, 
stirring up the people, and the elders and scribes,—that is, 
the representatives of the people and the rabbis,—they seized 
and carried him before the sanhedrin, or supreme church 
court, which could inflict almost any punishments short of 
death. Before this dignified tribunal, which had sat to try 
Peter and John, and others among the apostles, before this, 
false witnesses were brought, who swore that he had spoken 
against the temple and the law, confirming their declarations 
by a repetition of the charge formerly made against our Lord, 
that he had said he would destroy the temple, and change 
the customs Moses had delivered to them, alleging that 
Stephen had quoted this with approbation. 

“Are these things so?” asked the high-priest. Put on 
his defense, Stephen, with a countenance radiant with calm 
and holy elevation, spoke with equal skill and boldness. God, 
he said, had appeared to Abraham, in Mesopotamia, before 
he dwelt on Haran, and commanded him to leave it, and live 
in a land which God would show him; and, in the same way, 
God had been with Joseph and Moses in Egypt, and with the 
latter in Sinai, also at the burning bush, so that the divine 
Presence was not limited to any one place or house. He 





was a very general scattering abroad, though a few were left showed, moreover, in a detailed sketch of the history of the 


behind. 


the cause demanded ghat the leaders should remain. 


These persons who left the city went into the | nation, that he was true to his people, and, by his love for 
country region of Judea and into Samaria. They are not said 
to have gone as far as Galilee. Their departure was for a 
time, probably; and many, if not all, of them, may have sub- 
sequently returned. The apostles, the historian says, did not 
leave the city. The reasons for the departure were sufficient 

in the case of the others, but courage and the upholding of 
The 
“devout men” here spoken of as carrying Stephen to his 


them, deserved a patient hearing. 

His pictures of the past, however, brought it vividly before 
the audience, that the nation in every step of its history, and 
of the divine revelations to it, had resisted the Divine Spirit, 
so that it might well be that, without suspecting or intending 
it, they were taking the same contumacious attitude in their 
opposition to Jesus as the Messiah. It was enough to make 
them thoughtful, to find their past teaching them, that, won- 








activities, that they might be free to “continue stedfastly in ] 





drous as the blessings had been which God, from the first of 
their history, had constantly bestowed on them, their ingrati- 
tude and opposition to the divine purposes, designed to be 
illustrated by them, had been no less extraordinary. The 
temple itself indeed, he hinted, was a livirig witness to this; 
for, till Solomon’s day, the nation had been contented with 
the tabernacle raised by Moses, and only craved a temple, to 
be like the heathen round them, God having given no com- 
mand to build it, though he graciously permitted its being 
prepared. 

He thus advanced towards an end they did not, as yet, 
detect,—to show the groundlessness of the charges raised 
against him, and to lay bare their true foundation. He ap- 
proached this at first indirectly and gently, but, after a time, 
directly and strongly, painting the guilt of his accusers, at 
last, in such colors as justified him in all he had ever said. 
It was as if he had told them, “I stand here accused and 
prosecuted, not really as a blasphemer of the law and the 
temple, but through the opposition to God, and those he has 
sent, which you, as your history proves, have inherited from 
your fathers, and continued for yourselves; so that guilt lies 
at your doér, not at mine.” 

The development of this plan of address is striking. Pass- 
ing from his commendatory notice of Abraham, the father of 
their race, he comes to the patriarchs, and pdints out how 
already among them this spirit of opposition showed itself in 
the envy shown towards Joseph by his brethren, though he 
was destined to become their preserver. Advancing to the 
story of Moses, he lingers on it as revealing in a special de- 
gree, and repeatedly, the stiff-necked ungodliness of their 
forefathers and their resistance to the divine will, though 
uttered by him who was, in an exceptional sense, the mes- 
seliger of God, raised by him to deliver the nation; to hold 
up to them in his office a prefiguration of the Messiah, and 
as the “servant of God” who alone of men had spoken with 
him as with a friend, to receive the law at his hands,—an 
honor greater than had been shown to any other of the human 
race. From the tabernacle he passes to the temple, desired 
by David and built by Solomon. 

But scarcely had he advanced to comment on the utterances 
of the prophets respecting the sanctuary, so different from the 
superstitious worship of it current among all Jews of Christ’s 
day, than he breaks into his direct attack on his accusers. He 
could restrain himself no longer, but charges them with more 
than their fathers’ guilt, in their conduct to Jesus the Christ. 
Such an assault was unendurable, The members of the court 
and the audience “ were cut to the heart, and.gnashed on him 
with their teeth.” He felt at once that he was doomed, and 
prepared for death. Raising his ¢yes to heaven in prayer, 
he sees, in spirit, the splendor in which God sits throned, 
and Jesus standing on his right hand, as if he had risen to 
be ready to receive thie spirit, soon to be set free, of the first 
martyr for hisname. Such a vision could not be kept to his 
bosom. ‘“ Behold,” cried he, ‘I see the heavens opened, and 
the Son of man standing on the right hand of God.” 

It was enough. Stopping their ears front what they re- 
garded as still worse blasphemy than that which had been 
charged against him, they rushed on him, and, dragging him 
out of the city, apparently by the Damascus gate, they hur- 
ried him to “the place of stoning,” still identified, as under 
the knoll supposed to be Calvary, and, in tumultuous lawless- 
ness, without the legal sanction of the governor, stoned him, 
as he kept invoking Christ; his last words being, “ Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit,” and then, as he was felled to the 
ground, “ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.” “ And 
when he had said this, he fell asleep.” 


Old Park, Bournemouth, England. 





“IN THE LIKENESS OF HIS DEATH.” 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


True to tiis principle of detailed accounts of each first 
member of a series, the writer who has only a clause to spare 
for the martyrdom of the apostle James, spreads the narra- 
tive of Stephen’s over pages. The importance of the incident 
is in its place as the first violent death for Christ. It is 
meant to show how calm and Christ-like his servants’ death 
may be. The nirrative is quite as much of what Jesus did 
for Stephén as of what Stephen suffered for Jesus. Probably 
Luke derived his information from Paul, who would be — 
present in the council as well as at the martyrdom, and on 
whom the scene had made a deeper impression than he knew 
at the time. 

The story has two parts, separated in place and character, 
—one in the council, one outside the city wall. In the fer- 
mer, Jesus strengthens his servant; in the latter, Stephen 
casts himself into the arms of Jesus. His sight of Christ 
precedes his death, and that which in ggmeral is the first 
object visible when the soul has passed the flood was in this 
case shown beforehand, to encourage the first martyr to dip 
an untrembling foot in the waters, 

1. We have the vision’in the council. Probably the san- 
hedrin met in the usual chamber, not in the open air; and, 
if so, the character of the vision is necessarily subjective and 





inward. There was but a roof over the mattyr’s head, 
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and other eyes looking up saw only rafters and cobwebs; but 
to him the illimitable heavens opened in their depths. The 
condition of. beholding is emphatically given as “being full 
of the Holy Ghost,” which seems distinctly to imply that the 
organ of perception was “that inward eye” which sees the 
things that are, where others see only the waves breaking on 
the rocks of Patmos, That conception of the nature of the 
vision does not in the least affect its reality or its divine 
source. It only affects the manner of the manifestation. 
No one else saw what Stephen saw, as is plain from the burst 
of horror which met his declaration. But he did see. It 
was no phantasm or airy fancy, the child of overstrained 
nervous tension and longing. If we judged by heaven’s 
canons, we should recognize that the vision was far more 
“ veal” than the roof. ; 

The contrast between the raging fanatics, grinding their 
teeth and howling round Stephen, and the calm martyr, lift- 
ing his eyes above all the riot, is very beautiful. They who 
have Christ’s spirit in them will often be helped to tran- 
quillity, elevation, and vision by the noises of enemies. And 
he who, full of that spirit, knows how to fix his gaze above, 
will not long have to look into empty air, but the depths will 
open right up to the throne, and he will “see Jesus crowned 
with glory and honor.” 

The main points to note in this vision are the designation 
of Jesus, his place, and his attitude. All are deeply signifi- 
cant and precious. 

The name “Son of man,” as is well known, was frequently 
used by Jesus, but never by others. This is the only instance 
outside the Gospels in which it occurs (Rev. 1; 13 is not in 
point), and the only. time in which other lips ventured to 
style Jesus thus. Luke uses the name Jesus in telling the 
vision in verse 56. Probably the reason for its employment 
by Stephen was his remembrances of Daniel’s prophecies, and 
of Christ’s words before the same council, and perhaps in 
that very chamber (Matt. 26: 64). The name lays stress on 
the true humanity, and at the same time on the unique 
nature, of Jesus. - Taken in conjunction with the revelation, 
in the vision, of his present place at the right hand of God, 
it teaches the blessed lesson that our Brother in our nature 
has ascended thither, and is at the center of all power. 

In that fact lies eternal encouragement for all his friends. 
The possibilities, or rather the certainties, of human nature, 
are set forth in the ascended Jesus, It is much that Christ 
has gone up on high, and the assurances of the completeness 
of his Messianic work and priestly sacrifice thence flowing 
are the foundation of hope. But if Jesus, the Son of man, 
stands in the blaze of the glory, manhood is capable of tran- 
scendent union with Divinity, and the fair dream of the 
psalmist, waiting through weary centuries for fulfilment, is 
no mere dream, but a sure hope, that all things shall one day 
be put under the feet of the men who are Christ’s. 

But this vision of Jesus does not present him as seated in 
colossal calm, like those sublime Egyptian statues that look 
out with folded hands, as if having finished thgir work, 
across the desert sands. The great truths of Christ’s session 
at God’s right hand were not those which the prisoner before 
the council most needed. What he needed he received in 
the shape, as well as at the moment, required. The seated 
Jesus has risen to his feet, as if intent to watch and help his 
servant. It is the attitude of service, of priestly ministry, of 
readiness to succor. It expresses true interest in what is go- 
ing on down there in the council, and is the attitude which 
says, “ The Lord shall help thee, and that right early.” 

Was it contradicted by the martyr’s fate, or did it not make 
him more than conqueror when battered with stones? If 
that scene outside the city wall does not prove that vision 
within the chamber to have been a fond imagination of a de- 
ceived, dying man, it teaches all generations of sufferers that 
Christ’s help is something better than exemption from 
calamities, namely, support in them, and so avails for us in 
our little annoyances as we!l as for those called upon to yield 
up life itself for him. 

2. We have the death outside the city. The fury of the 
council swept them away beyond the bounds of law. 
Nothing makes formalists wilder than the voice of fresh in- 
sight into the visions of God. And this audacious pretender 
to see what they could not see was a blasphemer too; for he 
spoke of Jesus, their victim, as throned in the heavens. 
Their enraged yells, gesticulation, and fierce rush are wonder- 
fully pictured. They trample on justice, and probably go 
near to trenching on Roman prerogatives, when, without 
formal condemnation, they take Stephen’s life. But they are 
scrupulous to observe the prohibition to shed blood within 
the city, and so they perform the first act in the series of re- 
semblances between the death of Christ and of Stephen. 

The Brief account of the martyrdom suggests what Christ’s 
presence can make death to be, and especially how the soul, 
stayed by the vision of him, can conform itself to the image 
of his death in a very literal sense, and so find that all its 
terror is gone. Stephen’s death was his last act of imitation 
of his Lord. The account of it is obviously modeled on that 
of Jesus. The two sayings on his lips are two recorded in 
Luke’s Gospel, and the fact has been made an argument 
against the historical value of the narrative. But why 
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“solitude we may still tread in his footsteps, and the terrible- 


should not the martyr have sought to die like his Lord, 
as well as the writer to make him die so? Possibly the 
place of the crucifixion was the place of the martyrdom, and, 
if so, the remembrance of the other sufferer would fill the 
dying man’s heart. 

The use by Stephen*of these two sayings, unmistakably 
copied from the crucifixion, shows, if trie, the existence of a 
narrative substantially corresponding with our present Gos- 
pels long before a line of them had been written. But the 
wider lesson from that reflection of Christ’s death in his ser- 
vants’ is that we need never be without the guidance and in- 
spiration of his example, in life or in death. In that awful 


ness is clean sucked out of death when we regard it as the 
last act of imitation of our Lord; and in the darkest throat 
of the-pass can hear, though it is too dark and our eyes are 
too dim to see, our Guide saytng “ Follow thou me.” 

That death is an instance of how death may become the 
voluntary entrusting of the Spirit to Jesus, The language is 
most unmistakably descriptive of prayer addressed to Christ, 
—as how should a man hesitate to pray to One whom he had 
just seen standing at God's right hand? “Calling upon” 
whom? Surely the. next words answer: “Lord Jesus, re- 
ceive my spirit.” It is hard to make anything but prayer 
to Christ out of such words. 

Their resemblance to our Lord’s on the cross has already 
been noticed, but the differences are worth observing. Christ 
prayed to God; Stephen, to Jesus. Christ said “I commit;” 
Stephen said “Take.” The Lord*died because he willed, 
and voluntarily, by a true act of will and power, gave his 
life into the Father’s hands. That absolute voluntariness of 
his death is essential to its value as the sacrifice for the 
world’s sin, and must never be obscured. But the servant 
says * receive,” or “take,” as knowing that his Lord has the 
keys of death, and as asking to be released. In this lower 
sense of voluntariness every believer may make his death a 
willing surrender of himself. It is the last offering which a 
saint can lay on the altar, and “ makes the sacrifice complete.” 
Not reluctantly dragged, but willingly going, from life, and 
not seeing its cause even in the cruel stones rained upon him, 
but in the loving will of his helper, Stephen died, in so far 
as a man who has not power over his spirit to retain or dis- 
miss it could do, like the Lord, who summoned Death, his 
servant, to do his bidding. - 

That martyr-death was a Christ-copying act of forgiving 
love. Jesus, in his dying prayer for his murgerers, said, 
“They know not what they do;” Stephen is.silent as to the 
degree of knowledge and criminality, for it was not his to 
read hearts. Christ could’ infallibly determine degrees of 
guilt; his servant does not try, but he has learned forgiving 
charity from Jesus, and, first of many thousands, has spent 
his last breath in prayer for his murderers. It is a common- 
place of Christian martyrdom. What a crowd of examples 
have gone to make itso! And all that stream of patient 
charity has flowed from the one utterance on the cross. 
Verily, Jesus has changed" the face of the world. This man, 
dying, had no fear for himself. He needed no deprecation of 
wrath or punishment cn his own behalf. Calmly he could go 
to meet his Judge ; for his Judge was his Saviour. 

The end was but calm sleep. There the parallel with the 
death of Jesus fails. He died that none of usneeddie. The 
whole terror and might of the foe were launched at and en- 
dured by him, that none but spent and blunted arrows might 
strike us. Christ died; we sleep. Sleep is not unconscious- 
ness, but repose; and the main thoughf in that lovely Cliris- 
tian name, which strips the last enemy of all its grimness, is 
that of quiet repose, sequestered indeed from earth’s activi- 
ties, but in the depths of the spirit awake and living unto 
God. Think of the contrast of all the noise of the place of 
martyrdom and the images of calm suggested by the word 
“fell on sleep.” It was like a man in a storm who drops off 
to slumber in the midst of the whirling confusion of crashing 
waves and shrieking winds, and, when he wakes, finds the 
ship lying anchored in some landlocked bay, and the tiny 
ripples making music on its motionless sides. So we may all 
die in and into peace, if we see above that vision of the help- 
ing Christ. 

The sequel of the lesson must be left untouched but with a 
word. It tells of the sudden outburst of persecution which 
flared out “on that day.” The crowd have short memories, 
and there is a tigerish instinct which, once it has drawn 
blood, thirsts for more. The two parties of Sadducees and 
Pharisees were at last thoroughly united against what they 
now saw was a common foe, and they swayed the masses, who 
yesterday showed “great favor” and to-day as great rage. 
The church was scattered, not in cowardice, but in obedience 
to their Lord’s instructions in such a case. . Equally in obedi- 
ence, the apostles stuck to their posts, probably feeling that 
the commission was not yet clear to forsake Israel, and that, 
a’ long as headquarters were at Jerusalem, the mass could be 
rallied thither again. Brave men, not Christians apparently, 
cared for the martyr’s burial,—again a faint reflection of 
Joseph of Arimathea at Christ’s tomb. The “young man 





named Saul,” with characteristic whole-heartedness, flung 


“Thorough.” But all that was gained by kicking the coals 
out of the hearth was thatathe blaze spread, and, wherever a 
coal fell, fire broke out. 

So the half-dozen sentences at the close of the lesson really 
present a.series of standing specimens of classes, and of the 
normal phenomena of such times. There are the furious 
assailants, the prudent and yet brave victims, some wisely 
seeking safety, some boldly standing where they were, but 
both equally in the path of duty ; the sympathizers who ven- 
ture to show sympathy when it is dangerous, and who yet are 
readier to bury the dead than to shelter the living; the 
prominent agents of the enemy, going about their work with 
a relish, and being conscientiously cruel as a religious duty, 
and the scattered saints, who carry their faith with them 
everywhere, and cannot but speak the things which they have 
seen and heard. The fitting demeanor of persecuted Chris- 
tians, the appalling anomaly of persecutors thinking that 
they do God service, and the absurd impotence of persecu- 
tion, which only diffuses what it seeks to wipe out, like an 
unskilful cleaner with a stained piece of cloth, are all drawn 
here in brief, as patterns of what will be, and as beacons or 
examples for coming generations. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D, 


About seven years after the descent of the Spirit with the 
power of an endless life, the Jews invoked the power of tem- 
porary death to resist it. Reason should have known better, 
since the violent death of Christ only intensified the life he 
gave the Church. But then there was no reason applied to 
the case, only hate and madness, 

In the meantime the infant Church had met and solved 
all the great questions of a new society,—questions of prop- 
erty, of races, relation to the old religion and the new life, 
It was so successful that the rulers felt that they must do 
more murder to hinder it. 

Stephen’s address was gracious. It reviewed their religious 
history, glowed with spiritual insight, was radiant with larger 
hop¢ and possession, and produced such effect that they were 
sawn asunder in their hearts, were enraged beyond control, 
and gnashed at him with their teeth. 

Stephen was as permanently filled with the Holy Ghost as 
they were with all diabolism. He looked above that howling 
pack of wild beasts, and saw the ever-near glory of God, and 
the Son of man standing on the right hand of God. 

It is worth hearing a mob howl and feel the hurtling 
stones, that one mayssee such glory as to make one disregard 
it all. Stephen’s face blanched not a shade, but glowed like 
an angel’s. All gains of earth are loss and offensiveness in 
comparison with such glory. Can the effectiveness of that 
vision of glory be expressed by any other means of ex- 
pression? One may be so sustained in all possible persecu- 
tions as to be divinely declared blessed. Our possession of 
Stephen’s character will bring us Stephen’s visions, if need 
arise. Huss was as much sustained at Constance as Stephen 
at Jerusalem. Heaven is near to all Elijahs, Stephens, and 
Johns, Stephen’s greatest revelation to himself and the 
world, namely, the exaltation of Jesus, was made when he 
was dying. 

There may be forgiveness of enemies who are at the time 
murdering us in the most painful manner (v. 60). Christ’s 
example may be followed in all things. 

The haling men and women to prison, and the death of 
this leader, did not prevent the early Christians from preach- 
ing Jesusvas they were scattered. 

That type of piety was fearless of rulers, was versed in the 
Scriptures, saw God in history, was full of the Holy Ghost, and 
hence mightily aggressive. The progress of the Church is 
proof that it was a type having the approval of God. How 
much of it is there in the teachers and pupils of to-day? 

University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


When they heard these things, they were cut to the heart, and 
they gnashed on him with- their teeth (v.54). Nothing cuts to 
the heart like the truth. And nothing makes the teeth of a 
hearer gnash against a speaker like an unpalatable truth. It 
is not when men lie about us that we lose all control of our 
tempers ; but it is when they have spoken some unpleasant 
truth to us, or about us, which we haven't the face to deny. 
It is only when our tongues fail us for a decent answer, that 
we take to teeth-gnashing against anybody. 

But he, being full of the Holy Ghost, looked wp stedfastly into 
heaven (v.55). Even if a man is full of the Holy Ghost, it is 
safer, and every way better, for him to look up into heaven 
while men are gnashing their teeth at him, than to look into 
the faces of his enenties. And if good men would look away 
from those who are gnashing their teeth at them, they would 
have less temptation to gnash their teeth back again. 





himself into the work of persecution. His motto was always 


And saw the glory of God, and Jesus standing on the right hand \ 
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of God. That was a more attractive sight than a group of 
angry men gnashing their teeth for rage. And Stephen 
would have missed that sight just then if he had not lifted 
his eyes toward heaven. Both sights are still to be seen by 
those who seek them. And many an avowed follower of 
Christ looks squarely into the faces of those who hate him, 
instead of lifting his eyes toward heaven, as the Holy Ghost 
would have him do. 

They cried out, ... and stopped their ears (v. 57). Of course, 
they did not hear any more of the truth from Stephen while 
shouting out their cries of anger and stopping their, ears. 
Bat their failure to hear the truth under these circumstances 
neither changed the truth nor excused their ignorance of it. 
Stopping one’s ears never does either of these things. Yet 
there are many who stop their ears against God’s truth, and 
then think it is hard that they are to be held responsible for 
not believing what was said while their ears were stopped. 

He... cried, ... Lord, lay not this sin t their charge 
(v. 60), That was his return for their gnashing on him with 
their teeth, and stoning the life out of him. And he could 
make such a return, because he was full of the Holy Ghost, 
and because when he was hated and misused he looked up 
stedfastly,into heaven. We say, sometimes, that we cannot 
be expected to bear everything without resenting it; and 
that what is heaped on us just now is more than any one 
ought to submit to. But if we were more like Stephen in 
spirit, we should find that the provocations we are under at 
the present are not so much worse than his, after all. If we 
are full of the Holy Ghost, and have our eyes fixed on Him 
whom we are set to represent and to witness for, we shall be 
more anxious for the forgiveness of those for whom our 
Master died, than for their punishment here or hereafter. 

There arose .. . a great persecution against the church ; ... and 
they were all scattered abroad. ... They therefore that were scat- 
tered abroad went about preaching the word (vs. 1-4), When 
the disciples were all gathered together in Jerusalem, the 
Holy Ghost came upon them. When they were all scattered 
abroad, they went about preaching. The world has reason 
to rejoice that there was that gathering, and that there was 
that scattering. The seeds of the Christian Church were 
gathered and scattered to a purpose,—to God’s great purpose. 
And the scattering was quite as important as the gathering. 
So in many a scattering since that day. Families have been 
scattered that they might carry blessings and receive bless- 
ings which they coald not have given or received while all 
were together. And nations have been broken up in order 
that their fragments might be scattered as good seed in bet- 
ter soil elsewhere. When we find that God permits trials of 
any kind to scatter his gathered people, let us remember the 
persecutions of the apostolic church, and wait in confidence 
for the new disclosure of his unfailing purposes of good, 


Philadelphia, _ 


TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


That was a sad night for the disciples in Jerusalem. Try 
to put yourself in their place, and you will at once realize 
this. Stephen had, of late, been the most prominent man 
among them ; and they saw that he had great power, both in 
speech and action. He had, in a sense, become their leader ; 
and I doubt not they thought that he would be of great ser- 
vice to the good cause. Then came suddenly the black cloud 
which overshadowed them, and out of its depths there burst 
that bolt that struck Stephen, and laid him low in an instant. 
What a day that must have been for the infant Church! And 
as the day came to its close, and the disciples gathered to 
make “great lamentation over him,” their hearts must have 
been sorely tried. At the same time there was great rejoic- 
ing in the camp of the enemy; for they had put an end to 
the preaching of this their enemy, and were not to be trou- 
bled any more by his power to speak and work miracles. 
Saul, too, must have been well pleased with the result of that 
day’s work; for henceforth he devoted himself to more work 
of the same kind, and became a sted fast persecutor of those who 
called upon the name of Jesus. He made “havoc” of all those 
who believed in the Master, and that not only at Jerusalem, 
but everywhere that he could find them. So bitter was the 
persecution that now broke forth, that all the disciples (ex- 
cept the eleven) had to flee from Jerusalem, and hide wher- 
ever they could. It must have seemed to them that the end 
was not far off, and that the triumph of their foes would soon 
be complete. 

Nor was this the first time in the history of the people of 
God when, to the eye of man, it seemed as though the final 
triumph was to be won by the enemies of the truth. The 
Israelites were at one time much tempted to think so, when 
Pharaoh ruled over them with his rod of iron. They little 
thought that the very decree of the king that all male chil- 
dren should be cast into the river would eventuate in the 
bringing up of their deliverer in the very court of the sover- 
eign. But so it was. 

Elijah thought, at one time, that all was lost when he was 
compelled to flee before the rage of a woman. Jezebel doubt- 
less imagined, at that time, that her plans were successful, and 








never dreamed that the day of her own downfall was rapidly 
approaching. But so it was. 

The disciples of John the Baptist were much dismayed 
when Herodias gained her victory and had her revenge, and 
Herod gave the order to have his prisoner beheaded. Herod 
never thought, that day, that the timie was coming when his 
sins would be visited on him, and he would die a miserable 
death. But so it was. 

Some years before this lesson of ours, this same sanhedrin 
had apparently gained a great and lasting victory over Jesus, 
and had had him nailed to the cross. They then thought 
that they had put him out of their way for good and all. They 
never dreamed that, by procuring his condemnation, they 
were really pronouncing their own doom. But sp it was. 

Those men who stoned Stephen when they went to bed 
that evening thought that they had done a good day’s work. 
Their star was in the ascendant* and their foes were soon all 
of them to bite the dust. They never thought that in a few 
years they would be driven out and put to shame, and made 
to eat of the fruit of their own deeds, But so it was. 

And so all through the ages it has been when truth and 
error have met. Error has frequently triumphed at the first; 
but in the end the truth has shown its power, and men have 
realized that the final victory was on its side. This has 
proved true thousands of times in this world, and will do so 
in the future. 

And now it may be that some scholar will say, “ Yes, this 
is true at times, but many times it is not true.” No, it is 
always true, But for proof of this we myst look not only at 
time, but through into eternity. At times the rich man is 
rich to the end of his dayssand Lazarus always remains a 
beggar. And as in the case of Stephen, it is undoubtedly 
true that he himself never saw the triumph of which we 
know. But in the other world, all that he suffered here was 
more than made up to him. God does not even up every- 
thing here. But the day is coming in which all that has 
been crooked will be made straight, and the wrongs endured 
here will be righted. - The belief in this was what made the 
heroes of olden time endure, as seeing Him who is invisible. 
They had great respect unto the recompense of the reward. 
And it is just this lack of insight into the realities of the 
other world that makes so many of our scholars think that 
it does not pay on the whole to be upright in the face of 
opposition. But if to any one who is suffering for righteous- 
ness’ sake the curtain could be lifted, and they could get one 
single glancg upward, they would at once realize that to do 
right is the most paying thing in the whole world. John 
saw this most clearly when his vision was clarified, and he 
saw the multitudes worshiping God, with white robes, and 
with palms in their hands. These were they who had passed 
through great tribulation, and therefore they were there and 
were safe forever and forever. Heaven makes up for many 
things here, and he who endures trials may be sure that at 
the last he will not go unrewarded, In reality, Stephen dying 
under the cruel stones of his bitter enemies is more. to be 
envied than they; for through all eternity his will be the 
reward of duty well done, while theirs will be the shame of 
sin committed. Do you believe this? Thenactitout. But 
if you do not believe it, try the other course of action. But 
then do not complain when you reap the consequences, 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY. TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Stephen.—In the first Christian Church in Jerusalem was 
a man named Stephen, full of faith and power, who did great 
wonders and miracles among the people. There were mem- 
bers of the synagogue of the Jews who did not all believe 
the same things among themselves, and who disputed with 
Stephen. They could not answer him, and.could not resist 
the wisdom and spirit with which he spoke. It was because 
of the promise Jesus had made to his disciples that, when 
they were persecuted, they should have words and wisdom 
which their enemies could not resist. They stirred up the 
people and the elders and scribes, and came upon Stephen, 
caught him, and brought him to be tried. 

Stephen Before the Couneil.—His enemies got false wit- 
nesses to prove that they had heard him speak against the 
holy place and against their law, that he said that Jesus 
should destroy the temple, ahd change the customs which 
Moses had taught. Was Stephen afraid of the false witnesses 
and rulers? The judges and rulers sat in a circle, all look- 
ing at their prisoner; and they saw his face so bright and 
full of peace it seemed like the face of an angel. They heard 
the charges against him, and the high-priest asked, “Are 
these things so?”’s 

Stephen's Answer.—Stephen began, saying, “ Brethren and 
fathers, hearken.” He had much to tell of the God of glorg, 
his love and care for the Jews, his own chosen people, from 
the time of Abraham until the coming of Jesus, the Son of 
God. He told them that as their fathers did, so they had 
done. - Their fathers had killed the prophets who told of the 
coming of the Righteous One; and when he came, they were 


his murderers, They heard every word, and were eut to the 
heart. They knew it was true. They were so angry that they 
fairly ground their teeth in rage. 

Stephen Looked Into Heaven.—Stephen did not look at their. 
angry, furious faces. He looked steadily into heaven. In-: 
stead of the angry judges ready to take his life, he saw 
beyond and above a Judge waiting to welcome and receive 
him, and keep him safe from earthly hate and scorn. He 
said so. “Behold, I see the heavens opened, and the Son of 
man standing on the right hand of God.”, They were more furi- 
ous than ever. How could he dare tell them that the One they 
had crucified was standing on the right hand of God? They 
cried against him, they stopped their ears lest they should 
hear him speak more such sinful words, as they called 
them. 

Stephen Stoned.—They did not wait for law or judge. 
They ran upon him. A rough mob rushed upon him and 
cast him out. of the city. . They were resolved to stone him 
to death. They took off their outer garments, that they 
could the better hurl the stones, take truer aim, and hit 
their victim. There was a young man named Saul who 
looked on, and guarded the heap of clothes that the murder- 
ers laid off. 

Stephen’ Praying.—In the midst of flying stones, Stephen 
prayed; he spoke,to the One he saw in the opened heavens, 
and said, “ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” Almost the words 
Jesus said when dying on the cross: “ Father, into thy hands 
I commend my spirit.” One short prayer Stephen prayed 
for himself ; another, Christ like, for his enemies. Kneeling 
on his rocky bed while more stones were showering against 
him, he cried out loudly, ‘‘ Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge.” What was Jesus’ prayer when his enemies drove 
the nails through his bleeding flesh ? 

Stephen Asleep.—Murdered by cruel hate and passion, yet 
so peacefully he died that when with loud, strong voice he 
had spoken his last prayer, “he fell asleep.” When Lazarus 
was dead, Jesus said to those with him, “Our friend is fallen 
asleep.” So, in the Bible, death is often called a sleep, and 
all who sleep with Jesus will wake again to be with him and 
be like him ferevermore, They will see what Stephen saw as 
he looked away from his own snfferings and enemies; for we 
shall see Jesus as he is, Stephen was asleep, in rest and 
peace, having served his Lord by his example, his fearless 
words of truth, his meekness in suffering, his peaceful death. 

Stephen Buried.—Besides the apostles there were good men 
in Jerusalem who took the bruised, mangled body of Stephen, 
cleansed and bound the wounds, wound around him the burial 
wrappings, and, with tears and cries of grief, carried him to 
his grave. Stephen was dead; they mourned that his voice 
could nevermore be heard, teaching the word of God or wit- 
nessing for Christ. It seemed to them that his life was too 
short, and his place could never be filled. 

Stephen’s Work Going On.—There was great excitement in 
Jerusalem ; hatred against the church and those who be- 
lieved as Stephen did. Would they be imprisoned or stoned 
if they stayed there? Many were driven away; Christians 
were scattered abroad in all Judea and in Samaria, except 
the apostles, who would not flee, but then stayed in Jerusa- 
lem. Did those who went away dare to speak for Christ? 
They were in the very places where Jesus had said, “ Ye 
shall be witnesses unto me in all Judea and Samaria.” “They 
went about preaching the word ;” for Stephen’s silent voice, 
many were raised up to teach and pray and praise. What 
became of the young man Saul? Could he ever forget the 
angelic face, that prayer for his enemies? He consented to 
Stephen’s death ; he was glad when he was murdered; he 
seized men and women, and had them put into prison because 
they were Christians, God was watching that young man as 
he tried to destroy the church ; and yet in after years, through 
him perhaps more than any other one person, Stephen’s work 
was carried on. It was because it was work for God, and he 
knows how to fill every vacant place when he lets his workers 
fall asleep. 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 


CANON OF DURHAM. 


“Tuey Cast Him Out or tHe Crry.”—The traditional 
site of St. Stephen’s martyrdom is now pointed out, a little 
way outside of what is consequently known as St. Stephen’s 
gate, but which is most probably the same as the old sheep- 
gate, very near the Pool of Bethesda, and undoubtedly the 
same by which our Lord and the apostles passed down to the 
garden of Gethsemane. It is a ctirious fact, and shows how 
little reliance is to be placed on monkish identifi@tion of 
sites, that from the earliest times for thirteen hundred years 
the traditional place of St. Stephen's martyrdom was pointed 
out outside the Damascus gate, the ordinary place of execu- 
tion. The monks appear to have changed it for their own 
convenience, and in order to bring the various holy places 
nearer together. The older tradition well accords with the 
topography, and is further interesting as bringing the place 





of the martyrdom very close to the spot where most impar- 
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tial modern investigators are agreed was the scene of our 
Saviour’s crucifixion, 

“Tue Wirnesses Lar Down THEIR CLorHes.”—As 
being bound to take the initiative in the bloody deed which 
their testimony had provoked. Every Oriental, before com- 
mencing any work requiring bodily exertion, even if it be 
only the loading of a camel, takes off his upper garment or 
coat, just as before walking he gathers it up within his girdle, 
“or girds himself ;” for the loose, flowing robes would im- 
pede any active bodily effort. 

“Tury StoNED STEPHEN.”—The penalty of stoning as a 
judicial infliction was an especially Mosaic punishment, and 
seems to have been preferred as being the one in which the 
execution was the act of the whole congregation. Butin the 
case of the martyrdom of Stephen, there is no evidence on 
the face of the record that there was any formal or judicial 
sentence, though certainly, from the official sanction given to 
it, the crime was much more than a sudden outbreak of popu- 
lar frenzy, and the deed was perpetrated under the eyes of 
the members of thesanhedrin, who were definitely and directly 
guilty of the blood of the protomartyr. The only special 
directions respecting the penalty of stoning in the Levitical 
law were that it should be without the gate, as in the case of 
all other capital punishments; and that in the case of idola- 
try, and probably in all others also, the witnesses, of whom 
there must be two at the least, should cast the first stones. 
The Talmud gives a detailed description of the way in which 
the punishment was carried out. A platform twice theheight 
of a man was erected, and the criminal, after being stripped 
naked, and his arms and legs bound together so that he was 
helpless, was placed on this platform, and thence hurled down 
by the first witness, If he fell on his head and was killed, 
the punishment was complete; but if not, the second witness 
was to turn him on his back, and with a large stone smite 
him-on the breast. If he still survived, the people round 
were all to pelt him with stones. In no-country in the East 
at the present day is stoning a legal punishment, though 
many of the modes of execution are still examples of the 
fiendish ingenuity of human revenge. Stoning was mercy 
itself when contrasted with the flaying, impaling, and burn- 
* ing alive still practiced in Oriental tribunals, where Chris- 
tian or European influences have not penetrated; for example, 
in China, In thecase of the tumultuous attack upon Stephen, 
there would be no time for the formalities prescribed by the 
Tafmud. 


The Gollege, Durham, England. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. ) 

1, Tae Martyr’s Testimony (Acts 7 : 1-53).-¢In what 
connection is Stephen first mentioned in the Acts? (Acts 
6:5.) What were the duties of the seven deacons ?.. What 
special ability did Stephen show? (Acts6: 8.) What was 
the origin of the persecution of Stephen? (Acts 6 : 9-14.) 
What was the substance of Stephen’s address before the 
council? (Acts 7: 1-50.) For what minor purposes may 
Stephen have rehearsed this history? . What was his chief 
purpose? (Acts 7: 51-53.) What characteristics of Stephen 
are disclosed by this speech ? 

2. THe Marryr’s Enemres (v. 54).—What points in 
Stephen’s address must have roused anger? What points 
must have prompted remorse? For what purpose only may 
the Christian say heart-cutting things? (Matt. 18 : 15.) 
What are the dangers of a sharp tongue? What are the 
advantages ? 

3. THe Martyr’s Vision (vs. 55, 56).—What sort of 
visions does the presence of the Holy Spirit inspire? (Acts 
2:17.) Why are such necessary to the full equipment of 
a Christian? (1 Cor. 2: 9,10.) What kind of: stedfast. look- 
ing up into heaven is needed to bring the visions? (Psa. 
1:2; John 15:10; 1 Thess.5:17.) What may have been 
the “glory” that Stephen saw? (Exod. 16: 10; 24:17.) 
What is the glory of God we are permitted to see? (Psa. 
19:1; John 17:22.) Why is such a vision as Stephen had, 
not vouchsafed to us? Why did Christ disclose hiniself 
standing, rather than sitting, as he prophesied ? (Matt. 26: 
64.) What does Christ standing “on the right hand of 
power” signify? (Matt. 28:18.) Why was it appropriate 
to use in this connection the words “the Son of man”? 
(Matt. 26:64) How are’men’s lives changed when they, 
too, get this vision of Christ’s glory and power? (2 Cor. 
3: 18.) 

4. Tae Marrtyr’s Deatn (vs. 57-60).—What was the 
purpose of the loud outery? How do men “ stop the ears” 
of their mind nowadays? What is the difference, in degree 
and kind, between the “ with one accord” here and in Acts 
2:12? Why was Stephen cast ont of tffe city ? (Lev. 24: 14.) 
What was the process of stoning? How could the scrupu- 
lous regard for the Law shown by the Jews coexist with the 
fierce passion here exhibited? (Matt. 23 : 23.).- How are 


modefn martyrs stoned? How do the sufferings of Stephen 
put ustoshame? What was the duty of the witnesses, that 
they should lay aside their clothes? (John 8:7.) What 
was the benefit of that law? What words of Christ are 
analogous to these spoken by Stephen? (Luke 23 : 34, 46.) 
What do the words of Stephen show about the early disci- 
ples’ idea of the nature of Christ? What result could have 
followed Stephen’s prayer for God's forgiveness of the Jews? 
How can Christians obtain such a spirit toward their foes? 
(1 Cor. 13: 4,7.) For what sort of reception of his spirit 
was Stephen praying? (Rev. 21: 3,4.) Wherein lies the 
beauty of the expression for death in verse 60? 

5. Taz Martyr’s Persecutor (Acts 8 : 1-4).—About how 
old was Saul at this time? Wheré was his home? (Acts 
21:39.) Why was hein Jerusalem? (Acts 22:3.) What 
did Saul himself say about his conduct at this time? (Acts 
22: 20; 1 Cor. 15:9.) What difference would it have made 
if Saul had not consented “ unto his death’”’? Why did the 
death of Stephen make this persecution easier? What 
prophecy was fulfilled by this scattering abroad? (Acts 
1:8.) How was the Church benefited? What shows that 
the dispersion was incomplete? (v.3.) Why would the Jew- 
ish converts hesitate to go intoSamaria? (John4:9.) Why 
does Christianity tend to break down such prejudices? (Matt. 
23:8.) Why must the apostles remain at Jerusalem? In 
what ways do Orientals make funeral lamentation? (Luke 
23:48.) What in the circumstances would urge the disci- 
ples to make the burial a secret one? How did Saul make 
“havoc of the church”? (Acts22:4.) In view of the Jew- 
ish custom regarding imprisonment, what does verse 3 show 
about the number of prisoners? How did this persecution 
defeat its own ends? (Psa.76:10.) What is to be said about 
a faith, if persecution stops the preaching of it? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. Who was Stephen? 2. Why did the Jewish rulers seize 
him? 3. What vision did he see during his trial? 4. How 
did they kill him? 5. Who looked on and approved? 
6. What were Stephen’s last words? (golden text.) 7. What 
happened to the disciples? 8. What was the result of all 
this on the growth of the Church? 9. Is it easier to bea 
Christian now than in the time of Stephen, or harder? 
10. Why do you think so? 


Boston, Mass. 
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EARLESSNESS. 
ORGIVENESS. 








WHAT IS MY WITNESS? 
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HE NEMIES. | 

FORGAVE 1 VIL-SPEAKERS. | 
HIS XECUTIONERS. 





“AS WE ALSO FORGIVE” (?) 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“‘ Nearer, my God, to thee.” 

“ Saviour, thy dying love.’”’ 

** Jesus, I my cross have taken.” 

** Must Jesus bear the cross alone.” 

“ T’m not ashamed to own my Lord.” 
** My soul, be on thy guard.” 

“ How firm a foundation,” 

“In thy cleft, O Rock of Ages.” 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


What and where is heaven? Some resolve the conception 
into an inward state of the human spirit, and say that heaven 
is within us when oor wills are brought into harmony with 
God. But this conception makes it less of a real, concrete 
thing than the New Testament supposes. Others think of it 
as a distant part of space, which we would reach if we started 
in a given direction and moved the necessary distance. But 
this also evidently comes short of the New Testament idea, 
which speaks of a kingdom of heaven among men, and repre- 
sents Stephen and John as seeing into heaven, and Paul and 
Jolin as hearing voices from it, while still on earth.  ° 

The true conception lies between these. Heaven is neither 





a state nor a space, but an order of life, which is centered in 


> 


meen ag ee 

God. The common notion of the divine omnipresence—that 

is, of a God spread and diffused over all space—is not that of 

the Bible. It is borrowed from pagan philosophy. The 

Bible teaches us rather that all things are present to God. 

The heaven of his presence—the abode of “ our Father which 

is in heaven”—is not a part of space, but transcends all space. 

It is the spiritual center, of which all society is the circum- 

ference. It is the perfect fellowship of the Father with the 

Son in the Spirit, to which all other fellowships—angelic and 

human—turn as to their ideal (1 John 1 : 3). 

It is characteristic of Christian revelation that it-discloses 
the divine nature as a social, and not a solitary, existence, 
In this disclosure is revealed the norm of all society among 
the creatures of God. Hence the perfect fellowship is fitly 
called sometimes the kingdom of heaven, sometimes the 
kingdom of God, sometimes the kingdom of Christ, some- 
times the fellowship of the Holy Ghost. Each: is fitting in 
its place as an expression of that heavenly reality in which 
the Christian has his “citizenship in heaven’’ (Phil. 3 : 20). 
And this most real of all realities is not far away from us; it 
is a kingdom “at hand” (Matt.3:6; Mark 1: 15); itisthe 
possession of the poor in spirit (Matt. 5: 3); it is “among” 
or “within” us (Luke 17 : 21); it is entered when a man 
partakes of the new birth (John 3:5). From it the new 
order of human society, the new Jerusalem, is seen descend- 
ing “out of heaven, from God,” to change the social order of 
earth into the likeness of that of heaven. 

In the lesson, the contrast is suggested between the bitter 
discords of earth and the harmony of heaven. Butour 
hope lies in the fact, also indicated here, that the higher 
society cares for the lower. God so loved a warring world 
as to send his Son: the Son rises to watch over the welfare 
of his servant. 


LESSON SUMMARY. 


This lesson shows what the disciple of Jesus may expect 
in the way of suffering and of triumph. The nearer he is in 
his life and work to his Master, the surer he is of the opposi- 
tion of those who oppose his Master. And the bitterer the oppo- 
sition to him by the enemies of Christ, because of his devo- 
tion to Christ, the dearer he is to the loving Lord whom he 
loves. 

A man must not expect to be loved by all in this world be- 
cause he loves all. He must not expect to be well treated by 
others simply because he treats others well. He has no right 
to look for exemption. from suffering and injustice and human 
hatred because he shows the spirit of Christ, and does the 
work of Christ. “A disciple is not above his master, nor a 
servant above his lord. It is enough for the disciple that he 
be as his master, and the servant as his lord.” If they 
hunted to death the Saviour of the world, why should the 
followers of that Saviour wonder at a like treatment from his 
enemies? 

He who has the spirit of Christ will show it when times 
are hardest with him as well as when times are gentler. 
Hated and persecuted himself, he can neither persecute nor 
hate in return. Even as Jesus prayed for his murderers, the 
) follower of Jesus will pray for his bitterest enemies. As he 
draws nearest to Jesus, he will be tenderest toward those who 
ought to love Jesus, yet do not. 
spirit!” 


“Lord Jesus, receive my 
“ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge!” These 
two prayers are out of one heart, a heart that loves Jesus, and 
that loves like Jesus. 

The spirit that prompts such prayers brings the disciple 
very near to his Master, and it brings the Master very near 
tohim. The hatred and opposings of this world cannot shut 
out the sight of Jesus from one who loves him. The heavens 
will be opened to such a disciple, and the Lord himself will 
be visible to him. The clearest visions we can have of Jesus 
as our Friend and Helper are in times when there is nothing 
about us to tempt our gaze away from him. Being made 
partakers of Christ's sufferings, we are made partakers of his 
glory. 

And our trials, endured bravely for Christ’s sake, shall tend 
to Christ’s glory and the good of his cause on earth. 


ADDED POINTS. 

Men are more likely to hate because of their own sins than 
to hate because of the sins of those whom they hate. 

There is always a pleasant sight to him who looks upward 
in love and trust. 

Heaven is not very far from a loving heart. 
within eyeshot. ? 

How ready sinners are to agree in the hatred of one who 
rebukes their sins! “They rushed upon him with one ac- 
cord.” 

A zealous opponent of what he thinks to be wrong may be- 
come a zealous advocate of what he knows to be right, when 
he has a clearer view of trath. It is Saul the persecutor who 
becomes Paul the apostle when he too has a glimpse of Christ 
in glory. 

“Asleep in Jesus! Blessed sleep!” 


It is always 





A great persecution may be the means of a great blessing 
to the cause persecuted. 
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WAYS OF WORKING. 


P > - 


“RALLYING DAY” AND “RALLYING 
WEEK.” 


The suggestions for “ Rallying Day,” given in The 
Sunday School Times last year, prior to fall work in the 
Sunday-schools, met with so hearty a response, and were 
so widely available, that similar hints may be useful now. 
Many schools that “take no vacation” are nevertheless 
much depleted during the summer by absentees, and are 
obliged to use special means in rallying teachers and 
scholars again for full and steady work. A day is set, 
the customary program is possibly varied or expanded, 
and due notice is given to all by card or letter. Several 
of these forms as used last year are given below. 

Professor Charles R. Barnes, as superintendent of the 

hrist Presbyterian Sunday-school of Madison, Wis- 
consin, gave out the call in this way: 


“RALLY ON THE COLORS!” 





® SuNDAY-SCHOOL OF CHRIST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
MADISON, Wis., Sept. 18, 1891. 


When an army company hears that\bugle-call, it is the duty 
of every man to look for the flag, get to it as quickly as he ean, 
end defend it to the last. Although our Sunday-school com- 
pany has not been disbanded during the summer, it has been 
much scattered, and we need to make a special effort to get 
together again, that we may devote ourselves to the honor of 
the colors which our great Captain has commanded us to de- 
fend and advance. We need every member of the school to 
help in holfing up the eross of Christ before others by living 
daily a Christ-like life. To become Christ-like we need to study 
his words and deeds, in the Sunday-school and out of it. 

Next Sunday is the rallying day. Be sure to come yourself, 
and help to bring others. Let us make a good start in this 
year’s study of our Captain’s orders, and may the Holy Spirit 
help us to understand and execute them. 

C. R. BARNES, Supt. 


The persons to be included in the invitation of the 
Simcoe Street Methodist Epicopal Sunday-school of 
Hamilton, Ontario, were thus classified by the superin- 
tendent, Mr. Jacob Young, on the first page of the four- 
page folder, which contained also the program and the 
superintendent’s letter: 

Every scholar, teacher, and officer ought to be present, 

Every parent, friend, and guardian of any scholar is expected 
to be present. 

Every church-member and well-wisher of the school is urged 
to be present. 

Every stranger and visitor in the city is earnestly invited 
to be present. . 

All will be heartily welcomed! 


Each teacher gave the invitation, in the Fourth Pres- 
byterian Sunday-school of Dayton, Ohio; and this was 


ET EADY 
GRanp FOR THE Raty 


AT THE 
FOURTH PRESBYTERIAN SABBATH-SCHOOL, 
Corner Fifth and Summit Streets, 
Sabbath, September 6, 1891. 


FALI IN LINE FOR RACTICAL FOR 
4 WORK. LANS 


RACTICAL 
URPOSES. 
You are most cordially invited to attend this special service. 
It will have several interesting features. 
your friends, and receive a hearty welcome. 


Please come, bring 


In St. John’s Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school of 
Brooklyn, New York, an annual “ Welcome Home Ser- 
vice” has been the custom of years. The superintendent, 
Mr. George Scott, at the last occasion of this kind, sent 
his reminder, in the form of a type-written letter, to his 
teachers, thus: 


DEAR TEACHER: 
We are entering again upon our fall work. We wel- 

come back those who have been away on their “ vacation,” and 
trust they are refreshed in body and mind, and ready for work. 
Enclosed you will find the names and addresses of the members 
of your class, Is it asking too much of you to call on or write 
to your scholars, aud inform them that you are ready to meet 
them in the class? 
Your individual, entire, and hearty co-operation in every 





cess, Nearly all the failures made by teachers are the result 
of half-heartedness, None but enthusiasts succeed. 
Be in earnest and full of zeai. Pray for the school, for your 
class, for each scholar singly and by name. Let your highest 
aim be to lead your scholars to Christ. Get into and keep into 
line for a revival. Work and pray for and expect a large in- 
gathering from our school into the church this autumn and 
winter, 
Never allow a week to pass without ‘ascertaining the cause 
of the absences of the previous Sunday. Follow up absentees 
promptly with a visit or a letter. If this is impossible, report 
the name and address to the superintendent. 
“Time flies.” The conference year will soon be ended, and 
another “ vacation ” season will be upon us, What we do must 
be done quickly. Have @#h object in view; namely, the con- 
version of every scholar in your class this year. Changes follow 
in quick succession. 
Soon they will have passed beyond the circle of your influ- 
ence. Do your best for yoifr Master and them, and do it now, 
and “ your labor will not be in vain.” 
There are yet six months of the Conference year in which to 
sow and reap. ‘ What shall the harvest be?” 

Yours fraternally, 

GEORGE Scort, Supt. 

“Rallying Week” is the “ Rallying Day” expanded, 
and at least one Sunday-school—that of the Presby- 
terian Church in Ypsilanti, Michigan—has had a re- 
union that was called by that name. The pastor, Rev. 
H. M. Morey, has this to say of it: 

‘We issued a special program, inviting all the Sunday- 
school to come to the morning service in the church; 
all in the congregation were invited to the Sunday- 
school; all the young people, to the meeting of the 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, and all 
were urged to come again in the evening. Every ser- 
vice was arranged with reference to the occasion. The 
people responded finely, and it was a day to be remem- 
bered. 

“One thing we added that I have not noticed else- 
where. A social was given on the following Tuesday 
evening that was really a social—a ‘rallying-day’ social. 
Then we gathered again in the Thursday evening prayer- 
meeting. 

“Thus we made it a ‘rallying week’ instead of a ‘rally- 
ing day,’ hoping that all would recognize the power there 
is in numbers, so that they would rally to all of the ser- 
vices of the church continually,” ; 

The combined program and invitation, mentioned 
above, was worded as foliows: 


DEAR BRETHREN AND FRIENDS: 

Within the past few years, in our most successful 
churches and Sunday-schools, “ Rallying Day ’’ has become a 
most helpful institution. Its aim is to bring all of the people 
together, for once at least, after the usual summer scattering. 
It combines social and religious elements, and gives an impetus 
to the fall and winter work by the mutual acquaintance secured, 
and by the enthusiasm of numbers. 

The pastor and session of the Presbyterian Church in Ypsi- 
lanti invite the co-operation of every member of the church and 
| congregation and Sunday-school in making “ Rallying Day,” 
September 28, grandly successful,—a day of delight, long to be 
remembered in the history of the church. 

To this end, we invite the attention of each member of the 
congregation to the following program : 

1. At 10.30 A. M., September 28, sermon by the pastor. Topic: 
‘Church Prosperity.” 

The church will be handsomely decorated for the occasion, 
and good singing will be provided. Let us fill the gallery as 
well as the pews. Bring the children and your friends. 

2. Visitors and strangers, as well as the regular members, are 
invited into the Sunday-school at noon. One or two short ad- 
dresses will be given. 

3. All of the young people. are invited to the meeting of the 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, at 6.30 P. M. 

4. At 7.30 there will be a song service, and then three short 
addresses as follows: 

“The Former Days,’’ by D. B. Greene, Esq. 

* Sabbath-school Work and Rewards,”’ by Professor F. A. 
Barbour. 

* The Future of the Church,” by Mr. John Taylor, 

Perhaps a few words by the pastor. 


5. Tuesday evening, September 30, the Social Committee of 
the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor will give a 
social in the basement of the church, to which all of the con- 
gregation are cordially invited. 

Refreshments will be served at 5.30 P. M. for business men, 
the aged, and those who live far from the church. 

The committee ask the help of all in furnishing provisions, 

Let us make this a complete social success, All who are 
strangers in the congregation are especially invited. 

6. The social pfayer-meeting invites the younger members 
| as well as the older ones, with some word of testimony of love 
| for Christ and his Church, Thursday evening, October 2, at 
7.30 P.M. If necessary, the church will be warmed and lighted. 

Let us make this first “ Rallying Day ”’ in the history of our 
churth a delightful and memorable social and religious occasion. 

Your friend and pastor, 





detail of Sunday-school work is absolutely necessary to suc- 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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AMERICAN LITERARY BIOGRAPHY.* 


When James T. Fields died, in 1881, the editorship of 

the newly planned American Men of Letters series, de- 

signed, of course, to be an imitation or continuation of 

the well-known English library of similar name, was left 

vacant. Charles Dudley Warner consented to assume 

the duties of the position on condition that James Rus- 

sell Lowell write the life of Hawthorne, which he agreed 

todo. Mr. Warner gave the series a pleasant send-off 
in his own life of Washington Irving, chiefly notable for 

its admirable apprehension and expression of the serene 

ethical spirit which dominated all the literary work of 

our first significant man-of-letters of cosmopolitan re- 

nown. The next volume in the series was a neatly writ- 

ten but manifestly padded life of Noah Webster,—a 

noteworthy character,—whose biography should never 

hayé been included in any such library as this,—or, if 
included in violation of any true idea of the character 

of his life-work, should have been the fiftieth volume 
instead of the second. Then came an original, interest- 
ing, and authoritative life of Thoreau, by F. B. Sanborn, 

which, though eulogistic and discursive after the manner 
of the writer in treating of all matters in the latitude of 
Concord, left little to be desired. O. B. Frothingham’s 
sketch of George Ripley, the fourth volume, had been in 
preparation prior to the inception of the series, and was 
here included as an afterthought; its readers, even after 
perusing all its pages, were left unable to name any pro- 
duction of the subject which was of sufficient permanence 
to warrant the inclusion of Dr. Ripley’s name in a list 
supposed, as has been said, worthily to continue Mr. 
John Morley’s very rigidly chosen English Men of Let- 
ters. Professor Beers’s life of N. P. Willisand Mr. Hig- 
ginson’s study of Margaret Fuller Ossoli (volumes sixth 
and ninth in the American set) might be justified by the 
former prominence of the writers named, in the develop- 
ment of American literature forty or fifty years ago. 
Professor G. E. Woodberry’s Edgar Allan Poe had the 
advantage of the pre-existence of a mass of Poeana, 
valuable and valueless, defamatory or sillily ¢&culpa- 
tory, which the. writer conveniently sifted for the benefit; 
of his readers, without attaining to much of the critical 
insight or literary felicity of expression shown in Mr, 
Stedman’s or Mr. Lang’s admirable essays on the same 
inexhaustible theme. Passing Professor McMaster’s 
Franklin and John Bigelow’s Bryant—neither of which 
can be called indispensable or final biographies, one 
finds at the top of the American Men of Letters series 
Professor Lounsbury’s James Fenimore Coopersand Dr, 
Holmes’s Raiph Waldo Emerson, respectively the fifth 
and seventh volumes. 

It will be observed that the library, so far, does not 
include, of our greater dead authors, Hawthorne in fic- 
tion; Longfellow and Lowell in poetry; Prescott, Mot- 
ley, and Bancroft in history; and Webster in oratory. 
Lowell and, Bancroft have but recently passed hence; 
Henry Cabot Lodge’s life of Webster, in the American 
Statesmen series, is of almost exactly the size and char- 
acter of these literary biographies, and is sufficiently 
comprehensive and judicial to stand without rewriting. 
Dr. Holmes’s life of Motley, too, might as well be bound 
uniform with the American Men of Letters, and perma- 
nently included therein; for it is difficult to see why this 
should not be done, save on the single score of prior 
appearance,—a consideration hardly outweighing the 
obvious advantages of the procedure. Ticknor’s life of 
Prescott could hardly be similarly treated; for it is 
larger and less critical in plan. On the other hand, it 
would be peculiarly difficult to rewrite Prescott’s biogra- 
phy, now that an undue depreciation has followed the 
hearty praise he received in his lifetime. Of Longfellow 
there are half a dozen trashy and hurried “lives;” but 
the literary student will not read any save the Rev. 
Samuel Longfellow’s three-volume memorial of his 
brother, or, perhaps, the volumes of memorial proceed- 
ings issued by the historical societies of Maine and 
Massachusetts. There is room—indeed there is a call— 
fora really critical, but justly appreciative, life of Long- 
fellow, in this American Men of Letters series, or else- 
where. As for Mr. Lowell’s Hawthorne, so long prom- 
ised, it is to be feared that the writer left no manuscript 
therefor in any forward state of preparation. Mean- 
while, however, Jujian Hawthorne’s invaluablé two- 





* William Gilmore Simms. By William P. Trent, Professor of His- 
tory in the University of the South. (American Men of Letters.) 





H, M, Morey. 


745 inches, cloth, ix, 351. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
Price, $1.25, a ” 
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volume biographical study of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and his Wife has preserved 
for present and future readers materials 
and information which none other than 
he could have gathered and combined. 

It is evident that the American Men of 
Letters series, like many similar literary 
enterprises, contains books good, passable, 
and superfluous; but the editor is cer- 
tainly to be thanked for securing several 
valuable studies of American Writers and 
their works. It should not be forgotten 
that his task was much more difficult than 
Mr. Morley’s, because the best American 
literature, strictly defined, covers a period 
of eighty years instead of five hundred, 
while, in its formative period, transient 
influences were distinctly effective, and 
cannot yet be ignored. 

The latest addition to the series is a 
fresh, original, and instructive work,—a 
thorough plowing of a literary field seldom 
entered by a competent toiler in the line 
of critical investigation. In William Gil- 
more Simms, by William P. Trent, pro- 
fessor of history in the University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tennessee, the story of 
Simms’s life as romancer, miscellaneous 
book-maker, ante bellum politician, and 
brave battler for literature under con- 
ditions in many ways favoring the politi- 
cal career rather than the literary, is 
graphically told, with constant touches 
of individuality in perception or charac- 
terization on the author’s part, whereby 
the readableness of his pages is steadily 
maintained. But the book is more than 
a literary history; or, rather, it is what 
every worthy literary study must nowadays 
e,—a broad, dispassionate, and philo- 
sophic consideration of the environment 
of the particular writer, as modifying or 
modified by his aims and achievements. 
Professor Trent is a Southerner, ardently 
interested in the history and the present 


hdpes of the part of the country in which’ 


he dwells; but he is well aware of the 
fact that a special-pleader is disqualified 
as an impartial historian, and that, in 
argument, proving too much is dan- 
gerously near the reductio ad absurdum. 
Therefore, while some of his statements 
may not beimmediately accepted by those 
who, in either of two once hostile sections, 
know less of the facts than he does, his 
volume as a whole can hardly fail to be 
serviceable to any reader desiring to in- 
form himself concerning the political, 
social, and intellectual evolution of an 
important part of a great and complex 
nation. 





In some ways The Soteriology of the New 
Testament, by Professor William Porcher 
Du Bose, of the theological department of 
the University of the South, is in agree- 
ment with the usual Protestant or evan- 
gelical interpretations of the divine system 
of salvation by Christ. Its peculiar note, 
however, is its constant insistence upon 
what another Episcopal writer has called 
‘the idea of the Church as the extension 
of the incarnation of Jesus Christ through- 
out the world.” According to Dr. Du 
Bose, the incarnation is the great fact of 
history ; but, further, its nature and bene- 
fits are continued to the world by means 
of that sacred machinery which is called 
the Church, through which, with its ordi- 
nations and sacraments, one can say that 
“the incarnation of God in man is still 
going on in this world, and will not be 
completed until Jesus Christ shall be 
glorified in all his saints,” and ‘‘that Jesus 
Christ is no less actually and far more 
effectually present in the world now by 
his spirit than formerly in his flesh.” In 
these pages, therefore, as in works repre- 
senting a similar soteriological view, one 
occasionally meets passages which seem to 
accord with the opinions of those who— 





whether Catholics or “liberal” Protestants 
—do not accept the Augsburg or Geneva 
theories of the inspiration of Scripture. 
The Bible depends on the Church, says 
Dr. Du Bose, and not the Church on the 
Bible. “I believe that the Scriptures are 
Scripture because they are true, and not 
true because they are Scripture. It was 
the selection and acceptance of the Church 
that made them Scripture, and the Church 
selected and accepted them because they 
expressed its own true mind” (p. 23), The 
volume is well printed, but lacks an index. 
(854 inches, cloth, pp. vi, 891. New 
York: Macmillan and Company. Price, 
$1.50.) 


No chapter in English history has been 
more gravely misrepresented than the up- 
rising of 1450 under John Cade. The 
worst sinner in this respect is William 
Shakespeare, or whoever wrote the “ Sec- 
ond Part of Henry the Sixth,” which 
passes under his name. The first light 
was cast on the subject when Mr. W. D. 
Cooper in 1866 found and published a roll 
of persons who were to receive the royal 
pardon for their share in the uprising. 
Mr. James Gairdner followed with the 
publication of contemporary documents 
and chronicles, which showed that the 
supposed rabble was an organized army, 
which embraced the gentry and yeomanry 
of Kent and Surrey, and that their object 
was political, not social. A thorough 
and careful treatment of the subject is to 
be found in a dissertation on The English 
Rising in 1450, which has been presented 
to the Strassburg” Philosophical Faculty 
by Mr. George Kriehn. He begins by a 
careful appreciation of the sources, dis- 
criminating clearly between original and 
second-hand authorities. He narrates the 
occurrences from the sudden rendezvous 
of Kentish men on Blackheath at Whit- 
suntide, to the killing of the leader on 
the 12th of July. He traces the uprising 
to (1) Yorkist antagonism to the reigning 
dynasty ; (2) disgust with the loss of Eng- 
lish conquests in France; and (3) indig- 
nation with the waste of the ‘revenues 
and the maladministration of justice by 
the favorites of Henry VI., the weakest of 
the Plantagenets. Mr. Kriehn writes 
English admirably, and knows how to 
make his narrative interesting. The use 
of a few obsolete words, such as “‘ confuse ” 
for ‘‘ confused,” is the only trace that be- 
trays the foreign scholar. (9} 6} inches, 
pp. viii, 181. Strassburg: Heitz and 
Mundell.) 


Since Miss Mary E. Wilkins is now do- 
ing such. excellent work as that shown in 
the.opening chapters of Jane Field, her 
Harper’s Magazine story, and in Juliza, 
the story wherewith she opened the new 
Boston weekly, Two Tales, one rather re- 
grets to find a somewhat inferior achieve- 
ment in her juvenile tales grouped as The 
Pot of Gold, and Other Stories. These 
are all harmless, and some are pretty ; but 
even when told that the book was collected 
from a magazine and printéd without the 
author’s knowledge, it would seem that 
her hand is stronger in New England 
realism than in fable-spinning or humorous 
writing for young folks. (745 inches, 
cloth, pp. v, 324. Boston: D. Lothrop 
Company.. Price, $1.50.) 


Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller’s new. book of 
popular essays about birds, Little Brothers 
of the Air, is the best she has yet written, 
for it right pleasantly combines accuracy 
of observation, kindly sympathy with ani- 
mate nature, and the inculcation of habits 
of scientific watchfulness on the one hand, 
and of love for the lower (or in this case 
higher) animals on the other, The book 


is a good one to put into the hands of 
intelligent children. (765 inches, cloth, 





pp. vi, 271. Boston ; Houghton, Mifflin, 
and Company. Price, $1.25.) 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
152,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis$1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running « year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, forashorter period, the wholeto amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as tt will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advunee of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Good Cooking is one of the chief blessings of 
every home. To always insure pet custards 
dings, sauces, etc., use Gail Borden “ Eagle” Brand 
Condensed Milk. ‘Directions on the label. Sold by 
yeur grocer and druggist. 
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I’ you wish to advertise anythin 
time write to GEO. P. ROW 
Spruce St., New York. 


VERY one in need of information on the subject 

of advertising will do well to obtain a cop 

* Book for Advertisers,” 368 
Mailed, postage paid, on rece 
caretul compi 


anywhere atany 
LL & UU., No. 10 





pases, price one dollar. 
pt 


rectory of all the best pape 

the circulation rating of every one, an 
information about rates and other matters ryeining 
to the business of advertising. Address R ELL’ 
ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 


BUSHNELL’S 





Perfect Letter Copying Books 
e world, 


No Press 


Are known and used all aroun 
Required. Useany good copying-ink. Note size, $1.00. 
Letter size, $1.30. Sent 4 mail on receipt of price. 
Bushnell, 47 8 4th St., Pb 


of 


of price. Contains a 
tion from the American Newspaper Di- 
rsand class journals; gives 
a good deal of 








Friendship 


Master- Passion. 


A book on the Nature and History of Friend- 

ship, and its Place as a Force in the World. 

By H. Clay Trumbull, author of ‘‘ Kadesh- 

| Barnea,” “The Blood Covenant,” “ Yale 
Lectures on the Sunday-School,”’ etc. 
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Friendship is a theme of the ages. Its 
treatment in this book is as fresh and thor- 
ough as it is attractive. The claim is boldly 
made that friendship has been a more po- 
tent factor in the world’s forces than any 
other sentiment or passion, not exceptin; 
ambition, avarice, or love; and the proo 
of this thesis are presented in detail. Part 
I. treats of the Nature and Scope of Friend- 
ship. Part II. gives examples of Friendship |} 
in History, including all the great epoch- 
makers in the realms of royalty, heroism, 
religious progress, struggle for civil liberty, 
philosophy, and poetry. This book, already 
in its second edition, is sure of a wide read- 
ing, for its topic is of universal interest. 


“Itis a thesaurus of information about friend- 
sip. One hesitates to say whether it ts richer 
in keen analyses and definition or in illustra- 
tive incident and quotation. As one sees how 
the ‘ master a. has shaped the thinking, 
the writing, the ruling, and indeed all the gr 
estevents of history, he will be slow to say again, 
‘Oh, it’sa mere friendship !’”— Public Opinion 
(Washington). 


A work of 413 pages, richly bound in cloth, 
and enclosed in a box. Price, $3.00. For sale 


by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the pub- 
lisher, 
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JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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we will send to any address postpaid, one each ot 
the following late sheet music publications, allow- 


ing 

Privilege of Exchange 
after five days examination, for other music, if any of 
this proves unsuitable, but no money will re- 
funded. Copies to be exchanged must be in 
fect condition, or we will not accept them. 
list is as follows: 
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Alvah fla., Pa. SONCS. 
cadens MY LADY’S WINDOW. Nerv. cents. 
BOOKS Rae tiie = CARDS| THE BIRD AND THE MAIDEN. Jamrson. 4o cents. 
| Colored Picture Papers SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. Raszocu. 60 cents. 
Free, A D.R, Niver Pub. Co., Albany, N. ¥. PIANO MUSIC 
~ 
A geod serviceable pocket edition of BOW KNOT POLKA. Hurm. 50 cents. 
£2". bg Ks bt ble _— » No 2055. | FESTIVAL MARCH. Zxisuexo. 50 cents. 
rival edition at same price equals it. 3. 0. FELICITE. Borex. 40 cents. 
E. &J. B. YOUNG & 6. Cooper Union, New York. 


Complete catalogues furnished free on applica- 





For a U.S. Gov't *Standard” Bunting | tion. Merftion this paper. 
BWA te aa Se 
‘a le 
. flags warranted, 44stars,first quality.| THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


W. Bev. Harison, 59 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 


City. 





Mrs, Crafts's Primary Teacher's Quarterly, 


40 cents a 





ear; cents a qua r. 
WARD DRUMMOND, NEW YORK CITY. 
BIBRARYT 
S S BULLETIN. 
7 ‘ Send 6 cents for specimen. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 122 Nassau St.,N.Y. 


GENUINE “ OXFORD” 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Ba Send for catalogues. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th Street, New York. 








Book Covers ano Library Numbers. 
P. F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St., N. Y. 








The leading (mes ong 


WRITE ? papers are | and Bunker Hill. 
Quality superior. Price moderate. If 
your stati does not keep them, send 

6c. for samples. Samuel Ward Co., Boston, Mass. 


GAZ ERED JEWELS, No. 2. (New). 











or Sun- 
day-schools, 192 pages. Sample copy, 25 cents; 
boards. Gives perfect satistmction. r 


Tx 
W. W. Wurrtwey Co,, Publishers, Toledo, Ohio. n 


The John Chureh Co. 


Reot & Sons Music Co., 
| 13 E. 26th St., New York. 


soo Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Gospel Hymns 
Nos. 5 and & 
Combined. 


438 pieces, many of which can be found in no other book. 
Music, $60 per 100; 70c. each by mail. 
Words, $20 per 100; 22c. each by mail. 


The John Church Co, |The Biglow & Main Co., 


74 West 4th St., Cincinnati. | 76 East 9th St., New York, 











The leading book for Sunday-schools | 


LIVING HYMNS 


By Hon. JonN WaNAMAKER and J. R. Swenry. 
Price, $4.80 per dozen; words edition, $15.00 per 100. 
JOHN J. HOOD, 10% Arch treet, Philadelphia, Pa, 

HARVES ] es “ Triumphal Anthems” and 
*The New Song.” Geo, F. Rosche 


ae & Co., 178 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Sheaves.” A Harvest Home service 
for the8.8. Samplefree; also 











THE BOOKS OF TH 


E BIBLE ANALYZED. 


By A. Schultze, President of the Moravian Theological Seminary. By mail, 21c. 
To facilitate study of the Bible, every student should have at hand President Schultze’s 


Books of the Bible Analyzed. 

“In this small, 
and Sabbath-schools, the purpose bein 
of the several books. Any student o 


Of it The 


the B 


Interior, Chicago, has said : 


paper-bound book the sacred writings are briefly analyzed, in order, for use in homes 
to impart an intelligent idea of the general contents and character 
ble finds himself benefited by a frequent perusal of this little 


book, his interest being rekindled, and his knowledge freshened and confirmed 


Bible,” 
Analyzed. Religious 
welcome and efficient six 


ONE COPY, POSTPAID, 21 CENTS 


ey The Bible in a nutshell,” * Bird's-eye view of the Bible,” “ An epitome of the 
are some of the expressions made dbout President Schultze’s Books of the Bible 
papers, without ss have most heartily recommended it as a 

to Bible reading an 


study. 
FIVE COPIES, POSTP AID. $1.00. 


To aid its introduction into Sabbath-schools, I will make a special price for larger lots, 
E. F. COBB, Leck Box 992, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


\ERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published week!y 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage: 


ONE COPY, one year, 
Onecopy, five years, full paymentin advance,.. 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or #4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance, 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 


Any school or atiy set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more thau one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a pack 


2 to one address, 
50 cents each. 


A package thus sent is addressed to 
one — only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The papers foraciub may be ordered sent peruy 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
pacneee to one address, at 50 cents each, When so de- 
sir 


‘The papers fora club should all go to 6ne post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the vapers will be sent accordingly. ‘This applies to 

ckage clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
arge clubs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for inaclub ofeither 
charfcter. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
eo Ae sent separately, but will be Included in the 


e. 
perdditions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 
Schools that are open during only # portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
timme'es the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1. 
a year, may have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of postage clubs do not 
have this privilege, but any such may have his paper 
changed from the package to an individual address, 
by paying fifty cents, the di ference in the price of the 
two classes ef subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
rate of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. 


All add 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
sneb person will oblige the publisber by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unles# by special request. ‘The pa- 

rs for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the pee to en- 
able all the teachers ot a school to examine It, will be 
sent free, upou application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which juclude postage: 

One copy, one year, sshillings. 
‘lwo or more copies, one year, tashillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 
fyr one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
fo secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
su ribers. 


JOEN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P, O. Box 1550. 


AFamily Affair 


Health for the Baby, 
Pleasure for the Parents, 
New Life for the Old Folks. 


Hires’ 
Root Beer 


THE GREAT 
TEMPERANCE DRINK 


is a family affair—a requisite 
of the home. A 25 cent 
package makes 5 gallons of 
a delicious, strengthening, 
effervescent beverage. 


Don’t be deceived ff a deaier, for 
the sake of larger profit, tells you 
some other kind is ‘* just as good” 
—'tis false. No imitation is as good 
es the genuine HrRrEs’, 


resses should include 














sg A OFCEIVED and Paints which stain 
the hands, injure the iron, and burn off 


off. 

The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 

Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin 
pat package with every purchase, 


LADIES! 
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$10,000,000 Savedin{2Years | Horlick’s 
By the Policy Holders of the MASSACHU- Malted Milk 


SETTS BENEFIT ASSOCIATION, who 

would have paid that much more for. their 
unlike other artificial foods contains no starch, 
and is beyond question the best possible food for 


Insurance had they taken it ina Level-Premium 
6 
Babies 


insurance Company. Why will you pay $100 for 
what can be bought for $60? Send for circular 
describing our New Poticy, which has every 
advantage of the old form of Insurance, and in 

that are deprived of their mother’s breast. If 

your baby is not thriving give'it a trial. It 
requires no cooking, no addition of milk; a little 
hot water and it’s ready. The mother is not 


addition, our desirable disability feature, 
ON JANUARY 1, (892, THE 

compelled to spend half an hour over the stove 

every time the baby is fed. 


Mothers 


nursing, are strengthened and nourished by the 
use of Horlick’s Malted Milk. It overcomes 
that worn out condition. Drink hot. 


It can be obtained at all druggists. Endorsed by all 
ysicians. Send to us for a free sample. 


HAD OVER 
28,000 MEMBERS. 
$94,000,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE, 
$850,000 CASH SURPLUS, 


$200,000 DPEPOSITED WITH STATE 
TREASURER. : 


Liberal Terms to First-Class Agents. 
CEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres. 


Exchange Bld’g, Boston, Mass. 


~ AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


208 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


THE MALTED MILK Co. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 


N 94. delay in trying 
Don t Ridge’s Food as 


a diet for the little ones. Its 
effect is marvelous. It pro- 
duces good flesh with plenty 
of bone and muscle. In cans, 

c. and upward, ““Mesithful Hints” 


sent free. 


/OOLRICH & CO, *staam 














we>LOOK HERE.<2w 

Tiundreds of dignified ladies and gentlemen are 
clearing from $30 to \ per week, taking orders for 
Our Columbus Book,—fot the result of one 
man’s mind, but the combined efforts of Washington 
Irving, William Robertson, James G. Blaine, Ban- 
croft, McMaster, Losing, Grant, Snerman, and an 
introduction by Murat Ha:stead, ono pages. 14colored 
plates, 400 beautiful pictures, Special outfit on appli- 
cation, Thimk quick. Address; 


-H. J. SMITH & CO., Philadelphia. — 
NAGLE, Price 25 Cents 
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POCKET CAMERA 


WITHOUT CAR FARE 
save $60 a year—have elegant time doing it—never felt 
so well—can do ten hours’ work in seven—salary rai 
terday—employers like healthful men. 
Finest cycling catalogue free at Columbia agencies, by 
1 for two 2-ct. stamps. Pope Mfg. Co,, Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 
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Tea ang Dinner Nets, 








. Silver Butter, Fruit 

rm Rn Silver wa Sets, 

nives, 8, ons, ebster's 

ionaries, ete., Given Free with $12, 
fo ginerders. For full particulars, add 


ui tonal $40 ord For full ress 
Fit area AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.O. Box 2%. Siand 33 


esey St., New York. 

INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 
No trouble, no boiling, always ready. Put upin1® 
tin cans at 7*c, STEPHEN F. WHITMAN &SON, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


-BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thonsanda of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ore to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa, 


best and most simple ma- 
chine made. Interchangeable 
‘Type into all languages. Dur- 
able, easiest running, rapid as 
any. Endorsed by the Clergy 
and literary people. Send for 
Illustrated Cata!o; Agents 
wanted. Address N. Typewriter 
Co., 611 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANT? ‘°° BOOKS. 


Splendid terms to workers. Send for illustra- 
ted circulars to American Publishing Co., 
Hartford, Conn.., Boston, St. Louis. or Cincinnsti. cad 


PAYING THING for Agents is our PHOTO- 
GRAPH FAMILY RECORD PICTURE. 
We give you liberal terms. Address Dept. s. 
©. P. CORY & CO., 41 to 45 Jefferson 8t., Chicago. 


























Hints on Child-Training. 


By the Rev. II. 





CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 





This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and ex- 
| perience of a Christian educator, in the sphere of the home train- 
ing of children, as distinct from their teachings in the week-day 
school or the Sunday-school. Every precept in its pages has been 
| tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 
experiment in more than one generation of little ones. 
The Christian Register, of Boston, says: “ This book is not the work ot 

a theorist. The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 

induction and practical experience. They are marked throughout by wisdom 

and kindliness, and a sympathy and interest in child-life. ‘There is as much 

difference between the method of child-training presented in this book and 

that of the old régime as between the old: and brutal methods of horse- 

breaking and those of Baucherand Bartholomew. Dr. Trumbull's object is, 

not to crush the child's will, but to train it. He respects the individuality ot 

the child, and finds that letting alone as a means of child-training is as 

important as more positive means. The spirit of the book throughout is 

beautiful and helpful. It is really a volame for the training of patents and 

teachers. Those who have not had experience with children, as well as 

many who have, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion.” 

A book of over 300 pages, size 7145 % inches, beautifully 
bound in cloth and gold. Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. Canvassers wanted. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Pustisner, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


THE GATE CALLED BEAU- 
TIFUL. 
[By John W, Chadwick. } 


Lame from his birth ; and who is not as much, 
Though in his body he be stout and strong; 
And in his mind an athlete for the truth; 
In conscience, too, a giant against wrong? 


For who that guesses what a man may be, 
In all his powers and graces how divine, 
And then bethinks him of the thing he is,— 
So far below that glory, God, of thine,— 


Though he were greatest of the sons of men, 
“Why callest thou me good?”’ he still would 


aay; 
And all the heights already won would point 
To higher peaks along the heavenly way. 


Lame from our birth; and daily we are brought, 
And at the gate called Beautiful are laid ; 
Sometimes its wonder makes us free and glad; 

Sometimes its grandeur makes us half afraid, 


The gate called Beautiful; and yet methinks 
To word can name it that begins to tell 

How soar its pillars to the highest heavens, 
And how their roots take hold on lowest hell. 


With what designs its panels are inwrought, 
O’ertraced with flowers’ and hills and shining 


seas, 
And glorified by rise and set of suns, 
And Junes of blossom and October trees! 


So beautiful, yet never quite the same! 
The pictures change with every changing 
hour; 
Or sweeter things come stealing into view, 
Which stronger things had hidden by their 
power. 


There all the stars and systems go their way; 
There shines the moon so tender in her grace; 

And there, than moon or star or sun more fair, 
The blessed wonder of the human face, 


Faces and faces! some of children sweet, 
And some of maidens fresh and pure and true, 
And some that lovelier are at evening time 
Than any can be while the years are few. 


This is the gate called Beautiful; it swings 
‘To music sweeter than was heard that day 
When St. Cecilia, gapt in ecstasy, 
Heard through her trance the angelic roun- 
delay. 


Musie of little children at their play, 

Of mothers hushing them to sleep and dreams, 
Of all the birds that sing in all the trees, 

Of all the murmuring of all the streams. 


And at this gate, not at wide intervals, 

Are we, lame from our birth, laid tenderly, 
But daily; and not one day passes by 

And we look not upon this mystery. 


Gate of the Temple? surely it is that! 
It opens not into vacuity ; 
For all its beauty it is not so fair 
But that a greater beauty there.can be, 


Thy beauty, O my Father! All is thine; 
But there is beauty in thyself, from whence 
The beauty thou hast made doth ever flow 
In streams of never-failing affluence. 


Thou art the Temple! and, though I am lame,— 
Lame from my birth, and shall be till I die,— 
I enter through the gate called Beautiful 
And am alone with thee, O thou Most Hight 





TIME VALUES. 
[From “ A Summary Description of the Geology of 
Pennsylvania,” by Professor J. P. Lesley. ] 

To the human individual who seldom 
lives beyond threescore years and ten, 
and whose short life is crowded with busi- 
ness affairs, time is considered a precious 
commodity to be spent with economy, its 
loss and its waste lamented, and its use 
converted into a religious duty. 

But these ideas are products of the 
latest age of human history, and are 
essentially ideas of the modern factory 
and counting-room. Disembodied im- 
mortal spirits would value time by a dif- 
ferent standard, Science, especially the 
science of geology, dispenses time as the 
commonest drug in the market of the 
universe. 

The idea of precise time is the product 
of the routine of civilized human exist- 
ence. It is unknown in thé vegetable 
and animal worlds; it is disregarded by 
nomadic races. ; The idea took root when 
the home was organized by woman, and 
meals were cooked at fixed hours of the 
day. It becameconfirmed when supersti- 
tion organized priestcraft, and religious 
ceremonies demanded a calendar. The 
moon was the first clock. The invention 
of the water-clock by the ancients was 
made for the benefit of the wealthy and 
ceremonious. The first mechanical clock 
in Europe was one sent as a royal present 
by the Caliph Haroun-Al-Rashid of Bag- 
dad to Charlemagne, Even now, with 
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all the chronometer’ of Christendom, it is 
still a fact that nineteen-twentieths of the 
human race have never seen'a clock, and 
have no practical need of one. 

The idea of absolutely precise time came 
with the invention of the steam-engine 
the locomotive, and the telegraph, and 
with the erection of modern observatories. 
It bears the same relation to the crude 
instinct of time in the mental constitution 
of the race that the few and costly ingots 
of aluminium bear to the sum total of 
common clay with which the world.is full, 
But with the spread of civilization, and 
the multiplication of machinery, popular 
education will in the end fix it in the 
minds of all. 

Whatever moves with regularity, con- 
tinuously, by steps or stages equal to each 
other, and therefore countable without 
being accountable, or disturbed by per- 
turbations, is a clock,—is a measurer of 
time,—a scale by which the rate of the 
course of events can be recorded. A loco- 
motive, a power-loom, a prioting-press, 
any engine adjusted by a governor to in- 
variable motion, a sewing-machine driven 
by a well-directed foot, is a clock. All 
reciprocal motion, all rotary motion, can 
be set to keep time. The melting snow 
water dropping from a roof will furnish a 
geologist with a measure for calculating 
the annual rate of growth of stalagmites: 
in a limestone cave, 

. The essential nature of a clock is. its 
regularity; and that depends on the 
energy which moves it; while the rate of 
its own particular motion depends on its 
construction, a short pendulum ticking 
seconds, a long pendulum ticking minutes. 

But while the geological world is full of 
natural time-markers, they are of every 
variety of construction, and therefore fur- 
nish no common standard of time. The 
geologist who seeks to investigate the age 
of the globe stands like a purchaser in a 
clockmaker’s shop, surrounded by a thou- 
sand time-keepers all ticking.at once, but 
not together, independent of and indif- 
ferent to each other’s rate of going, and 
waiting for their turn to be adjusted to a 
common rate; thé little ones, like ehil- 
dren out of school, rollicking in an ecstasy 
of quarter-seconds; larger ones soberly 
stating their movement in seconds; here 
and there a great pendulum disdaining to 

- ite -relations to universal time 
oftener than once a minute, 

In the world of physical science ento- 
mologists, conchologists, ornithologists, 
apply to use only the little patent levers 
and repeaters, while the mineralogists, the 
geologists, the astronomers, in theirseveral 
calculations work only with cathedral 
clocks, But in all branches of physical 
science, without exception, the differentia- 
tion of. time is accomplished naturally, 
and is illustrated scientifically by natural 
phenomena in one way or in another, on a 
smaller or on a grander scale, and at rates 
so immensely different that, while whole 
series of thousands of one kind complete 
their cycles of existence within the life- 
time of a man, others require a thousand 
centuries to substantiate one item; and 
this is what happens in geology... . 

The science of geology in its present 
stage is likea river bearing variable quan- 
tities of solid matter which can be seen 
and felt, and quantities of invisible chemi- 
cal solutions. It consists of an abundance 
of indisputable facts, mixed with innu- 
merable fugitive suggestions, hypotheses, 
and theories, changeable in their nature, 
and subject to present and future criti- 
cism. The accumulation of facts which 
remain the permanent body of the science 
increases continually, and at an accele- 
rated rate, from year to year. The study 
of one mineral bed after another, and one 
geological locality after another, is gradu- 
ally procuring a sound and useful knowl- 
edge of the structure and mineral wealth 
of regions. Thus the beneficial work of 
good geologists is in favor of the business 
community, which troubles itself little 
about questions of cause aud effect, and is 
well content with definite statements of 
quality and quantity, seeking only to learn 
where the useful can be found, and how it 
can be cheaply got. Yet the discussion 
which forever goes on in the geological 
profession respecting the origin and age of 
minerals appeals strongly to the intelli- 
gent curiosity of, educated men of all 
classes, and, in so far as they can be un- 
derstood by laymen, make an important 
part of the general education of the com- 
munity. 


The race of man differs from the races of 


animals in possessing, not only a more 
powerful reason, but the faculty of imagi- 
nation, by which man sees the invisi 


and can appreciate the past. In science 
the business of the imagination, under the 
guidance of mathematics, is as important 
as the business of the judgment under 
the guidance of the senses. ‘Without 
imagination men would be like a. + 
tribes before the horse was tamed. The 
prosaic mind goes afoot, and travels in a 
narrow circle around its dwelling-place, 
knowing so little of the world beyond that 
it cannot comprehend its own vicinity, 
The geologist finds such minds every- 
where, They are incapable of seeing what 
he sees both in the distance and in the 
depth, because the imagination which they 
possess has not been cultivated like his 
own. He rides his imagination like a 
winged horse in all directions, far and 
near, collecting knowledge from every 
uarter. In telling his science he speaks 
rom horseback to men on foot. His steed 
may be better or worse. He has his own 
adventures withit, Itsometimes stumbles, 
sometimes he is thrown, and sometimes he 
is run away with. When the imagination 
is of the finest quality, it must be ridden 
with a curbed bit and a strong rein. The 
tendency to exaggeration in geology is 
especially great, It gathers force and 
velocity by indulgence, like a rock de- 
scending a mountain slope. Soexaggera- 
tion in the estimation of geological time 
has been carried by the vivid imagination 
of some geologists to a wholly unreason- 
able excess, yet always under the form of 
mathematical calculation, dealing with 
absolute facts which the most sober rea- 
soner cannot deny, and which are the 
products of the most careful observation 
andthe most skilful investigation by 
geographers and chemists. 








Macbeth’s “ pearl top ” and 
‘pearl glass” lamp-chimneys 
are made of tough glass that 
costs four times as much as 
common glass; and the work 
on them costs a good deal 
more than the work on com- 
mon chimneys, just as the 
work on a dress is propor- 
tioned to cost ofistuff, 

The dealer ‘is fightin saying 


the prices of common glass 
chimneys. 

And what will become of 
his chimney trade if his chim- 
néeys never break? He is apt 
to be wrong there. He can 
afford to charge a fair price 
and give new chimneys for all 
that break in use, 

Have a talk with him. 








Pittsburg. Gro. A. MacnEeTH & Co. 
The new shape in pockings. Save discomfort and 
darning. Illustrated price-ligt free. 


WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


O’NEILLS, 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 
sacquenmnerverens dealers ia Dry Goods, Millinery, 
etc..in the United States. Send for samplesand prices. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, Cor. Eleventh &t., New York. 
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SAYS -6HE CANNOT SEE 


FOU Du IT FoR THE BON 
Improved Oxford Blnget 


12 ering Sactine = 
’ COMPANY, DEP'T D.16.CUICAG0. LLlc 


CHURCH FURNIGHINGS. 


« PULPIT. FURNITURE. 


" Street, Boston. 
for illustrated jogue. 


Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 


Pews and Opera Chairs. 
S.C, SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St.. Boston, Mass. 


ANNERS FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 
Bands, Yee. Send for illus, prises. 
C. A. MART & CO. 123 N. 3d Bh, Phiia., Pa. 


FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
SISCO BROS... Baltimore, Md. 
Send for tilustrated catalogue. 


VOSE & SONS’ PIANOS 


EXCEL IN BEAUTY, TONE, & TOUCH. 
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Playing at house cleaning is 
tiresome, but real hquse 
cleaning is more so. 


Gold Dust 
Washing 
Powder 


does the work so well, and 
makes it so much easier, that 
half the terrors of house 
cleaning are removed by its 
use. 4 lb. package 25 cents. 
At your grocers, Try it. 


IRCD Dur Hovpecreqiers 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 


PORTLAND, ME,, PORTLAND, ORE., 


PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKKE. 








ALLCOCKS 


POROUS 
PLASTERS 


The only safe way for purchasers is to insist on having the 


genuine article, and not allow 


themselves to be swindled by 


having plasters said to be “just as good,” or “containing 
superior ingredients,” imposed upon them. These are only 
tricks to sell inferior goods that no more compare with 
ALLCOCK’s PoROUS PLASTERS than copper does with gold. 

One trial of Allcock’s Porous Plasters will convince 
the most skeptical of their merits. 


The -eminent- Henry A. Mort, Jr., Ph.D., F.C.S., late 
Government Chemist, certifies: 


“My investigation of ALLCocK’s Porous PLasTEeR shows it to 
contain valuable and essential ingredients not found in any other 
plaster, and I find it superior to and more efficient than any other 


plaster.” 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepre- 


sentation. 


Ask for ALLCOCK’s, and let no solicitation or expla- 


nation induce you to accept a substitute. 








EVER READY 





Will Not 
Cut 
Through. 


DRESS STAY 


See Name “EVER BEADY”’ on Back of Each Stay. 


Acknowledged the BEST DRESS STAY 00 the market 


Made with Gutta Percha on both sides of steel and warranted 


All other stays are 


water-proof, 
made differently and will rust. Beware of Imitations, Take none but the **Ever Beady.’’ 


Manfifactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. CO., Ypsilanti, Mioh. 
FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBERS AND RETAILERS. 


SPECIAL 
DEPOTS 


MODEL DRESS STEEL OO., 74 Grand St., New Yor 
BROWN & MIETZNER, 535 Market Street, San Fran 










The Pettit(Comb Cleaner. 


! Cleans a comb in a few seconds. 
Artistic, Strong and Simple. 
A child can use it. 


Druggists, Notions & Dry Goods Dealers keep them. 
By Mau 2 5c | Illustrated Circular will be forwarded if 
+ ly 


ou send us your address on postal. 


CoL_uMBIAN MANUFACTURING Co., 
P. O. Box 1580, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 





CHURCH FURNISHINGS. | 





CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Furnitore, Pulpita, Chairs, Pews, etc. 

BAXTER C, SWAN, 44 & 246 8, 24 St., Phila, Pa 
Magic Lanterns, Stereopticons, 
Views, and Accessories; Ojl, Lime, or 


¥ 
NEW Electric Light, For pleasure and profit,— 


at home orin public. J.B. COLT & CO,, 16 Beekman 
t, New York, Manufacturers, Photographers, 
and Slide Colorers. . Catalogues free. 


3 SG Chandeliers "°", Cpuschss,,, Halls 
ee eS 


We muxe as It f church ligh 
pecia of ehu ght- 
’ ; . No. % 








ing. Our pire burner has no equal. 
A. J. WEIDENER, 


South 2d St.. Philadelphia, Pa, | 
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“MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN 
SHINES.” 


Clean your house betimes, and do it with 





SAPOLIO. | 


If you would use Sapolio every week in the year | 
the dirt in a house would be kept down and when | 
bouse-cleaning time came it would be a pléasant 
‘askinstead of the dreadful timeitusuallyis, Noss, 


PRETTY. 
CIRLS 


are evtting plenty, en and it is fash- 
Ga00 SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 
OUSANDS NOW IN USE, 
Best for Health, Eco- 
nomy and Beauty. 
Burrons at front in~ 
— of OLasPs, 





Buckle at hip 
Fhe owe Supporters, 
Tape - fastened But- 


tons—won't pull of, 


AVCUAAREALYA LUV 


i 


Niu 


my ner e on Te- 
\ FERRIS S BROS., 
ii 901 haaana 
LBRoAGwWay, 


ARS! FIELD & C0., CHICAGO, Wholesale Western A 
ver Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 





_ EDUCATIONAL. 


ASHLEY HALL, Home school for iris, 


Montvale, Masa, 
Miss WHITTEMORR, Prine ipal. 


BOYS fraoit insite PSEA 


EST WALNUT STREET | SEMINARY 
for Young Ladies. 26th year. Is provided for 
giving a superior education fn collegiate, eclectic, 
and pepparatory, departments ; also in music and art. 
dine, HE HENRIKTTA KUTZ, 2015 Walnut &t., Phila. 
~ _HAVERFORD COLLEGE, PA. 
Nine miles from Philadelphia. 
Opens %h month 2ist. Apriy to the Secretary, 
Haverford P. 0., Pa. 
HE Chicago Free Kindergarten Association, 2901 
Indiana Avenue, Chicago, Ill, will organize 
their twenty-second semi-annual training class in Sep- 
tember next. Tuition free. Send for circulars. 
Unequaled facilities for theronahh. practical training. training. 


HOLLINS INSTITUTE for Young Ladies. 


Opens September 14, 1892. Preparatory and collegiate 
courses. Conservatory course in music. Art and 
elocution schools. Situated in valley of Va. Climate 
unexcelled. Mineral waters. For information, address 
CHAS. L. COCKE, Supt., Hollins, Va. 


RICKETT COLLECE 


Broad and Chestnut 
THE LEADING yoo 
USINESS AND SHORTHAND 
Graduates of both sexes assis to good positions. 
Send for Circulars and Report of Commencement. 


‘WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


One of the best academic and classical schools « 
New England. $200, one-halfin advance and remain- 
der Jan. 15, will cover weeety tuition, with board for 
the year. beginning As 3 Send for catalogue to 

Rev. Wm. R. Newhall M., Prin., Wilbraham, Mass. 








The Woman’s College of Baltimore. 
JOHN F. GOUCHER, President. 


Programs and application blanks will be sent 
upon request. 


Worcester Academy. | 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade. soth year begins 
Sept. sth. T porous’ h preparation for any college or 

school. Certificate admits to various colleges. 
SCHOOL Gaay sam alle ansieet 

mira! 
gesee inranes, and superb GYM ST 
DORMI rooms en sume, with every modern 
improvement, a el -place ineach room. Isolated, 
erfect) fitted Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 

bi ina HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure. 











pW Lah Ral heated by steam Ample playgrounds. 
W, Apercromais, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 











THE RECONCILIATION. 


Two urchins strolling on the beach, 
Beside the tranquil sea, 

Beheld a pearly b block, and each 
Cried, “ That belongs to me!” 
And both at once with eager hands, 

Began to scramble in the sands. 


Like alabaster pure and white, 
Upon the pebbled shore, 
That treasure lay, a lovely sight, 
And well worth fighting o'er ; 
Long struggled the contending twain 
The prize so coveted to gain. 


Lo, while they strove, a stranger tall, 
Strode quickly to the spot, 

He stooped beside the champions small, 
And took the prize, I wot; 

Then spoke in solemn voice and slow, 

‘*Ye both are richer than you know.” 


Then with a string he did divide 
That precious cake,‘and smiled ; 
‘’Tis Ivory Soap, share it with pride; 
My lads, be reconciled!" 
Each took his half and went his way, 
Oh, rich and happy boys were they. 


CopyricuT 1892, BY Tue Procter & Gamaie Co. 











For Scholars. 


The Scholar’s Magazine. 
ing for the scholars ; 


A 32 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read 
also the Searentional Sunday-school lessons. 


It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 


school literature, and is ineeting with a hearty welcome. Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 
for five or mere copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 


Specimen copies free. 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. 
International Sunday-school lessons, 


Issued quarterly. 
In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 


16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 


a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 


one which he would let alone. 
than Lesson Leaves. 


cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 


It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. 
Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter ; four 


‘ 


It is cheaper, even, 





JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








“EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





OUGLASS SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES 
reopens September 7. Terms moderate. Miss 
H. E. Dove ass, Principal, Waterford, Maine. 


RYN MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, 
Pa., 10 wiles from Philadel bia. A college for 
women, "The program, montng © @ graduate and un- 
dergraduate conrses of stady for the academic year, 
will be sent on application. 


DMassacnuserns, Berkshire Co., Great Barrington. 
Qe WICK INSTITUTE. A select and limited 
school for young. men and boys. Prepares for 
college or business. Pupils are menibers of the Prin- 
cipal’s family ,and receive constant 
attention. Address, EK, J. VaNLancnr, 
BILSTARY 


PENNSYLVANIA ZuiGiAny 


Sist year begins September 14, 182. 
Degrees in Civil Engin-ering, Chemistry, and Arts. 
Theccngay organized Prepara ny, rtment. 
Circulars of Col, ie Chester, Pa 


THE “CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


Fors ohy Men Sen qua ‘Womens at an ie 39th 
year September 19. For catalogues, address 
_Rev. A. H. FPuack, A.M., Pres’t, Claverack, N.Y. 





l care and 
incipal. 





er tay et New JEnsey. or Ont 
arding and Day School for ris 
Miss Dana’ 8 reopens September 21. 
College preparation. Resident ench and Ger- 
man teachers. Thorvugh instruction in English, 
with special advantages in Art. Music, and EL 
SARTE GYMNASTICS. erms, including board, and 
tuition in English, Latin, and Greek, $700. 
ARMINGTON COLLEGE, West Farmington, oO. 
62 years. Both sexes. Expenses vey low. Four 
coll courses. Seven departments. The Normala 
specialty. Inducements to agents y¢ sooure students, 
Address, Rev. E. B. WeRsTER, , President. 
RTHUR’S NEW HOME MAGAZINE. of Phila., 
offers to pay board, tuition, and all necessary ex- 
penses in the above college one year, to the boy orgirl 
who secures the largestclub this year. lyear’s tuition 
(not board) to any boy o or girl w who sends 100 new subs. 





E BROAD STREET 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, 
Enjovs a national reputation for the thoroughnessand 
absolute safety of its methods. The Faculty of thirty 
professors is the best that monty g can procure. The 
copetatenene are unsur Eighth year opens 

September 5, -_, Illustrated catalogue free 

GILBERT R. COMBS, Director. 
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ABBOT ACADEMY for YOUNG LADIES 


Will begin its $4th year Sept. 15. Terms, $400a year. 
Apply to MIs8 PHILENA McKEEN, N. Andover, ass. 
OuUuTH RETHLEHEM, PA, Bishopthorpe 
a boarding and coh school for young ladies an 
Prepares for co lege, or gives full academic 
F. I. WaLsH, Principal, 


the leading » WOUNG ° 
ALM A, Canadian o WOMEN, 
College & Sr, A agg ==" ONTARIO, 
raduating courses. 2 pro rofesso 200 students, 
rite f/r catalogue to President "AUSTIN, B.A. 


THE WALTON SCHOOL 


(Formerly The Wellesley), 

For girls and young ladies. rding and ca 

demic, college preparatory, and musical d oN 
Address, J, R. MrLier, D.D., 1331 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes pany Phila- 
deiphia, two hours from New York. - 
ber 28, For circulars and reports apply Prine pals 


OGONTZ SCHOOL P. 0., PA. 


giris. 
course, 














NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
obit OF MUSIC, 5.222" 
ase, Mogein diteratre Langan, Fa 


EDUCATIONAL. 


END for catalogueto MysTIc VALLEY Instire 
Ss 25th year. Both sexes. OT Minteceeeee = 
ranklin College, NewAthens,O, Ex 
F per week. Caumiogae free. W. Ww. A. Willams, Pres ~ 








ETHEL Classical and Military Academy, V 
Prepares for West ae universities, and a 
ness, Forcatalogue, address Major R. A. McIntyre. 


Iss ANABLE’'S role go FRENCH, cH, 
and German Boarding and Day School. 44th 
year. 1350 Pine Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 


arlington Semina <4 Rd ip tendies, West 

Chester, Pa. Opens Sept.12. Go ,Deauti- 

ful location. ‘Languages, music, drawing cat eS 
$180 per year. Catalogues. R. DARLI 


Mert Holly(N.J.) Academy for Bo: by a ea 

helpful, homelike. Education with formation ot 
character, Catalogues. (Summer session.) Fall opens 
Sept.13. Rev. J.J. Coale, A.M.(Princeton), Princ’ pal. 


HO ‘STUDY. A thorough and practical busi- 

ness education in book-keeping, short- 
hand, etc., given by MAIL, et home. nd 6 cents, 
stamps for trial lesson and catal e. BRYANT & 
STRATTON, 76 Lafayette St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Lancaster Co. 
yw > HALL SEMINARY. 
=e will begin September 14. A safe, 
hitemeed ool-home. Specialattention toindividual 
scholars. Liberal course of stud Rational meth- 
ods of instruction. Circulars mailed on request. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 


Miss Gordon’s Boardin ng an and Day School 
FOR YOUNG tecteena 

4110 and 4112 Spruce St. Most bg eS location in 

Phi 12th year opens Sept. 21, 1 ch, music, 

and college preparatory. reular on application. 


WELLS COLLEGE strona ‘xv 


Three full courses of study. Location beautiful and 

healthful. New building So modern improvements. 

Session begins Repennier 3 . 1892. Send for catalogue, 
8. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


““WOODFIELD”’ 


Boarding School and College Preparatory (residence 
of the Inte Clayton to pe A for Young Ladies. (Es- 
tablished 1879.) Wit access of Philadelphia. 
Two hours from New Vor x Dome and tuition, $600 
ee, annum. For pbs. address Principal of 

Woodfield,” Logen, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUFFOLK MILITARY ACADEMY, 


An English classical and mathematical school, 
with scientificapparatus. Patronage from six states, 
Send for 32 page catalogue. 

JOSEPH KING, A.M., Prin., 
































Suffolk, Va. 
rt- 
WwtPreceat endowment 
Academy for 
al e epartments located in Chitag> 
Ter extelawens and information ad 


LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY, 
chicago 3h I =e sete 


montge Lorn tednear Onicawon phical Be 
= Seccr Hall ‘ minary for women, 
of Dental Surgery. Allsel : —~ymeed and strong, 
sTu oy LAW 





SCHOOL OF LAW, cincorporated.) 


Send ten cents ) for 
phe ae oy gg 


J. Corner, Jar., Sec'y, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
503 WHITNEY BLOCK. 


PEIRCE (OLLEGE 
or BUSINESS 358 
AND SHORTHAND 


ce all summer for yt. -s and Gad ge 
Cie open al re 7m r 
cation bian! 











, call or 
. D. Prt i ‘ounder, 
Record Balding bi? 917- ry Chestnut "Prigetoa ap Pom 'e Philadelphia. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 
593 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thorough preparation for the Imsti- 
+ tute of Technology, for Business, 
and for College. in all classes, Spe- 
cial Students are received. Particular 
attention to Girls and Young Chil- 
dren. Unu-ual care of health. The 
sixty-fourth annual catalogue sent on re- 
quest. 

The cless for training Kindergar- 
ten teachers is in the charge of Miss 
Lucy WHEELOCK. 

The building is situated in the most elegant 
part of the city, and where there are no temp- 
tations to lead to bad habits. 

DO NOT STAMMER. 
OFFICE OF PosSTMASTER-GEN., WASHINGTON, D. 
Dear Sir: Mr. Johnston has a good reputation, and 

if I knew anybody who was suffering from the aflic- 
tion of stammering, I would certainly recommend a 


trial of his system. Yours very truly, 
Jomx WaNAMAKER. 








To C. H. Sturgis, Lansing, Mich 
Refer to John D. Wattles, publisher of The Sunday 
Schoo! Times. 
Send for 54- 


e pamphiet to E, S, JOHNSTON'S 
TInatitute, 1 


%3 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 


BR OSTON STAM MERING INSTITUTE and 





_ FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager, Boston, Mass, 


TRAIUNING-SCHOOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 


and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 





The Sunday Schoo! Times intends to admit only ue that are trustworth 


blisber will refund to subscribers any money that they lose 


Should, however, an eee ofa oun not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


. 





